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PREFACE 


The  California  wine  industry  oral  history  series,  a  project  of  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  was  initiated  by  Ruth  Teiser  in  1969 
through  the  action  and  with  the  financing  of  the  Wine  Advisory  Board,  a 
state  marketing  order  organization  which  ceased  operation  in  1975.   In 
1983  it  was  reinstituted  as  The  Wine  Spectator  California  Wine  Oral 
History  Series  with  donations  from  The  Wine  Spectator  Scholarship 
Foundation.   The  selection  of  those  to  be  interviewed  has  been  made  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  director  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley;  John  A.  De  Luca,  president  of  the  Wine 
Institute,  the  statewide  winery  organization;  Carole  Hicke,  series 
project  director;  and  Marvin  R.  Shanken,  trustee  of  The  Wine  Spectator 
Scholarship  Foundation. 

Until  her  death  in  June  1994,  Ruth  Teiser  was  project  originator, 
initiator,  director,  and  conductor  of  the  greater  part  of  the  oral 
histories.   Her  book,  Winemaking  in  California,  co-authored  with 
Catherine  Harroun  and  published  in  1982,  was  the  product  of  more  than 
forty  years  of  research,  interviewing,  and  photographing.   (Those  wine 
history  files  are  now  in  The  Bancroft  Library  for  researcher  use.)   Ruth 
Teiser 's  expertise  and  knowledge  of  the  wine  industry  contributed 
significantly  to  the  documenting  of  its  history  in  this  series. 

The  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  record  and  preserve  information  on 
California  grapegrowing  and  winemaking  that  has  existed  only  in  the 
memories  of  winemen.   In  some  cases  their  recollections  go  back  to  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  before  Prohibition.   These  recollections  are 
of  particular  value  because  the  Prohibition  period  saw  the  disruption  of 
not  only  the  industry  itself  but  also  the  orderly  recording  and 
preservation  of  records  of  its  activities.  Little  has  been  written  about 
the  industry  from  late  in  the  last  century  until  Repeal.   There  is  a  real 
paucity  of  information  on  the  Prohibition  years  (1920-1933),  although 
some  commercial  winemaking  did  continue  under  supervision  of  the 
Prohibition  Department.   The  material  in  this  series  on  that  period,  as 
well  as  the  discussion  of  the  remarkable  development  of  the  wine  industry 
in  subsequent  years  will  be  of  aid  to  historians.   Of  particular  value  is 
the  fact  that  frequently  several  individuals  have  discussed  the  same 
subjects  and  events  or  expressed  opinions  on  the  same  ideas,  each  from 
his  or  her  own  point  of  view. 

Research  underlying  the  interviews  has  been  conducted  principally  in 
the  University  libraries  at  Berkeley  and  Davis,  the  California  State 
Library,  and  in  the  library  of  the  Wine  Institute,  which  has  made  its 
collection  of  materials  readily  available  for  the  purpose. 
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The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record 
autobiographical  interviews  with  persons  who  have  contributed 
significantly  to  recent  California  history.   The  office  is  headed  by 
Willa  K.  Baum  and  is  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  The  Bancroft 
Library. 

Carole  Hicke 
Project  Director 

The  Wine  Spectator  California  Wine 
Oral  History  Series 

July  1998 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY- -L.  Doug  Davis 


Doug  Davis,  vice  president /executive  winemaster  of  Sebastian! 
Vineyards,  joined  the  winery  in  1955.   In  his  forty-five  years  with  the 
Sebastiani  family  business,  he  has  seen—and  helped  bring  about- 
enormous  changes.   In  this  oral  history,  conducted  for  the  Wine 
Spectator's  California  Wine  Oral  History  Series,  he  records  his 
observations  and  recollections  of  the  winegrowing  business  in  Sonoma 
County. 

Born  and  raised  in  Alexander  Valley  in  Sonoma  County,  he  got  an 
early  start  in  the  wine  business  with  Italian  Swiss  Colony,  where  he 
worked  from  1950-1953  and  was  mentored  by  Myron  Nightingale.   He  spent 
the  next  two  years  working  for  Charles  Crawford  at  the  Gallo  Winery 
before  August  Sebastiani  hired  him  as  wine  chemist.   From  that  time  on, 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  ratcheted  up  exponentially. 

Davis  chuckles  wryly  as  he  recalls  his  offer  to  draw  up  an 
organizational  chart  for  August  when  he  felt  the  expanding  winery  needed 
a  bit  more  structure.   Davis  showed  it  to  August:  "I  had  the  usual,"  he 
says,  "the  boxes  and  lines  all  the  way  down."   "That's  interesting," 
replied  August,  "but  that's  not  the  way  it  works  around  here."  He 
proceeded  to  draw  a  circle  with  himself  in  the  middle  and  spokes  leading 
from  him  to  everyone  around  him. 

In  addition  to  the  growth  of  the  winery,  Davis  records  grape 
supplies  and  sources,  the  different  varietals  of  wines  they  produced, 
equipment,  including  the  bottling  he  developed,  and  staff  and  family 

members. 

Davis  was  interviewed  on  October  3  and  4,  2000,  in  his  office  at 
the  winery,  where  extensive  renovations  were  being  carried  out.   He 
reviewed  his  transcript  and  returned  it  with  minor  changes. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to 
augment  through  tape-recorded  memoirs  the  Library's  materials  on  the 
history  of  California  and  the  West.   Copies  of  all  interviews  are 
available  for  research  use  in  The  Bancroft  Library  and  in  the  UCLA 
Department  of  Special  Collections.  The  office  is  under  the  direction  of 
Ann  Lage,  Acting  Division  Head,  and  the  administrative  direction  of 
Charles  B.  Faulhaber,  James  D.  Hart  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Carole  Hicke,  Interviewer /Editor 
February  2001 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  L.  DOUG  DAVIS 


I   BACKGROUND 

[Interview  1:  October  3,  2000]  II1 

Family 

Hicke:   As  you  can  see  by  the  outline,  we  want  to  start  with  some 

background  on  you,  so  would  you  start  with  when  and  where  you  were 
born,  please? 

Davis:   Okay,  I  was  born  in  the  Alexander  Valley  in  Sonoma  County  on 

February  the  5th,  1928,  on  the  Abshire  Ranch.  Abshire  Ranch  in 
those  days  was  a  fruit  orchard,  primarily  pears,  apples,  and 
prunes,  and  it  became  a  little  more  famous  because  the  owner 
became  a  senator  in  California,  a  state  senator,  and  my  father  was 
his  ranch  foreman  for  a  period  of  time  at  that  era.   I  spent 
probably  the  first  eight  years  of  my  life  there. 

Hicke:   What  part  of  Alexander  Valley  is  it  in? 

Davis:   It's  very  near  Geyserville,  three  miles  southeast  of  Geyserville. 

Hicke:   Then  what  happened  after  you  were  eight? 

Davis:   After  I  was  eight,  we  moved  across  the  Valley,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Russian  River,  to  the  Meyer  Ranch,  where  my  father  was  the 
ranch  foreman.   We  lived  there  until  I  was  about  sixteen,  and  then 
my  father  was  able  to  buy  his  own  ranch,  which  was  primarily 
prunes  but  had  some  vineyard  on  it  at  that  time.   By  then  they 
were  starting  to  grow  grapes. 

Hicke:   Is  it  called  the  Davis  Ranch? 


'ff  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or 
ended.   A  guide  to  the  tapes  follows  the  transcript. 


Davis:   Actually,  he  called  it  the  Davis  Ranch.   He  bought  it  from  a 
gentleman  named  Miller,  so  the  local  residents  most  likely 
referred  to  it  as  the  Miller  Ranch. 

Hicke:   Okay,  let's  back  up  a  little  bit.   Tell  me  about  any  forebears 
that  you  recall. 

Davis:   Well,  I  do  remember  all  my  grandparents.  My  grandfather  on  my 

father's  side  was  born  and  died  in  Sonoma  County.   He  was  born  in 
Petaluma  and  died  in  Healdsburg. 

Hicke:   You're  truly  a  Calif ornian. 

Davis:   My  grandmother  on  that  same  side  of  the  family  certainly  died 
here,  but  we  think  she  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Hicke:   Can  you  give  me  their  names? 

Davis:   Yes.   Davis  was  my  grandfather.  My  grandmother  was  Elizabeth 
Triplet  Hoover  Davis  (1865-1953). 

Hicke:   Paternal. 

Davis:   Yes.   And  then  she  had  been  married  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hoover 
prior  to  that.   I  can't  recall  her  maiden  name  right  off  the  top 
of  my  head. 

Hicke:   First  name? 

Davis:   Elizabeth  and  Charles  Newton  Davis  (1855-1939). 

On  my  mother's  side,  both  grandparents  were  born  in  the 
Midwest.   I  didn't  get  to  know  my  grandfather  very  well  because  he 
died  at  a  much  younger  age,  but  my  grandmother  actually  lived  with 
us  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  used  to  tell  me  stories  about 
coming  across  the  plains  in  the  covered  wagons.   Those  were  kind 
of  rough  times,  1  guess. 

Hicke:   What  were  their  names? 

Davis:   Coburn,  Charles  Coburn  and  Alice  Sweeny  Coburn. 

Hicke:   Do  you  know  when  she  was  born--in  the  mid- 1800s? 

Davis:   Yes,  it  would  have  to  be  in  the  mid- 1800s,  I'm  going  to  guess, 
before  she  came  across,  yes. 

Hicke:   Were  they  tales  of  hardship,  probably? 


Davis:   Yes,  yes.   I  would  say  they  were  looking  for,  again,  a  better 
life. 

Hicke:   Yes,  and  they  settled  in  Sonoma  County? 

Davis:   In  Sonoma  County,  yes,  the  whole  bunch  of  them  did. 

Hicke:   They  all  were  ranching? 

Davis:   All  fanners,  primarily  around  the  Sebastopol,  Forestville, 

Guerneville  area,  so  I  have  a  lot  of  relatives  in  that  area  still, 
on  both  sides  of  the  family.   I  don't  know  that  any  of  them  have 
intermarried,  but  I  guess  that's  possible. 


Childhood  and  Youth 


Hicke:   What  did  you  do  for  family  celebrations?  You  had  Christmases  and 
birthdays? 

Davis:   Yes,  huge  Christmases.  We  usually  did  Christmas  Eve  as  opposed  to 
Christmas  morning.   It  was  really  around  the  children.   My  mother 
had  a  brother  who  had  seven  children,  and  another  one  that  had 
two,  and  she  had  three,  so  there  were  a  lot  of  kids.   They  weren't 
prosperous  times,  but  certainly  you  can't  say  that  anybody  was 
really  hurting.   I  can  remember  during  the  Depression  times  there 
we  had  the  WPA  [Works  Progress  Administration]  and  all  those 
things  for  people  who  didn't  have  enough  to  eat,  but  we  managed 
without  having  to  be  subsidized  by  something  of  that  order. 

Hicke:   Did  your  parents  grow  their  own  food? 

Davis:   Yes,  they  did.   I  guess  that's  part  of  my  bringing  up,  because 
part  of  my  chores  were  feeding  the  chickens  and  gathering  the 
eggs,  and  when  I  was  real  small  it  was  my  duty  to  bring  the  cow  in 
for  milking.   The  cow  was  milked  at  night;  it  was  milked  in  the 
morning;  until  I  was  a  certain  age  I  didn't  have  to  actually  do 
the  milking,  but  it  was  my  chore  to  go  get  the  cow  and  have  it 
there  when  my  father  got  home  so  that  he  could  milk  it. 

Later  on  I  did  have  to  milk  the  cow.   I  would  say  I  don't  know 
too  many  people  now  that  know  how  to  milk  a  cow  or  ever  milked  a 
cow  the  old-fashioned  way.   It  was  not  one  of  my  pleasurable 
chores.   The  cow  and  I  never  did  quite  get  along  very  well.   She 
would  hit  me  with  her  tail  and  step  in  the  bucket  and  a  few  things 
like  that.   She  knew  she  had  me  intimidated,  I  think. 


Hi eke:   Yes.   That's  interesting.   I  didn't  realize  cows  had  quite  that 
much  sensitivity. 

Davis:  Yes.  Well,  I  think  probably  they  have  personalities,  and  some  of 
them  are  more  cantankerous  than  other  ones.  I  don't  know.  Maybe 
my  hands  were  so  small  that,  in  trying  to  milk  her,  I  was  causing 
her  pain.  I  don't  know.  1  tried  not  to  use  my  fingernails. 

Hicke:   Did  your  mother  have  a  garden,  or  did  somebody  have  a  garden? 

Davis:   Yes.   That  was  kind  of  a  family  endeavor,  too.   Everything  from 
certainly  corn,  beans,  zucchini,  squashes,  carrots—vegetable 
garden  for  sure.  And  then,  of  course,  my  parents  were  great  on 
fruit,  and  while  we  were  predominantly  prunes  and  pears  and 
apples,  there  were  always  a  few  peach  trees  around,  apricot  trees, 
and  cherry  trees.  My  mother  always  would  do  a  lot  of  canning. 
The  old  Mason  fruit  jars.   Of  course,  as  a  result  of  that,  we  had 
our  own  dairy  products.   My  mother  did  make  butter,  but  that 
wasn't  my  favorite  butter.   It  seemed  like  it  was  too  rich.   But 
we  certainly  had  all  the  cream  and  the  milk  that  we  ever  needed. 

Hicke:   Cheese? 

Davis:   She  didn't  make  too  much  cheese,  maybe  cottage  cheese  once  in  a 
while,  but  not  too  much  cheese. 

Hicke:   You  said  you  had  pigs? 

Davis:   Pigs  too,  yes,  yes.  My  dad  always  liked  to  raise  two  or  three 

pigs  a  year  and  then  slaughter  them,  and  he  would  raise--!  don't 
remember  what  you  call  them,  but  cows,  cattle  for  a  period  of 
time.   Might  raise  them  until  they  get  a  certain  age.   Normally  he 
would  take  those  to  the  slaughterhouse  and  have  them  converted  to 
the  meat  there.   He  didn't  do  that.   But  the  pigs  he  would  do 
right  at  home. 

Hicke:  Did  you  have  to  help  with  that? 
Davis:  Yes,  that  was  a  nasty  job,  too. 
Hicke:  Well,  what  were  your  favorite  foods? 

Davis:   My  favorite  food?  I  think  my  mother  thought  that  I  could  live  on 
canned  peaches  and  grilled  cheese  sandwiches  for  a  long  period  of 
time.   If  she  left  me  alone  to  fare  for  myself,  that's  usually 
what  I  prepared,  but  my  mother  is  a  very  good  cook.  Actually,  she 
doesn't  cook  much  anymore  at  ninety-six,  but  she  pretty  much  was 
old-fashioned.   I  loved  her  roasts.   She  used  to  make  lots  of  good 
gravy,  and  I  was  a  gravy  person,  which  I  guess  is  not  really  the 


best  thing  for  us  in  this  day  and  age,  because  my  wife  says  no  on 
the  gravy. 

Hicke:   That's  a  Midwestern  menu,  it  sounds  like. 

Davis:  Yes,  I  think  so,  and  my  wife  is  Italian,  and  anything  that's 
white,  this  area  of  Italy — it's  got  to  be  a  red  sauce. 

Hicke:   What  area? 

Davis:   Her  grandparents  were  from  the  Tuscan  area.   Her  father  and  mother 
were  both  born  here—well,  the  father  in  Sonoma  County  as  well  and 
her  mother  in  San  Francisco.   The  grandparents  were  born  in  Italy. 
They  all  lived  in  the  same  house  that  was  kind  of  divided  into 
two,  so  my  wife  spent  her  early  years—she  was  the  oldest  child— 
with  her  grandparents,  and  they  didn't  learn  to  speak  English,  so 
her  first  language  was  Italian.   Even  today  she  says  she  doesn't 
recall  having  any  difficulty  beginning  school  with  English,  so  I 
don't  know  how  that  all  happened,  but  she  doesn't  remember  having 
to  take  special  lessons  or  anything. 

Hicke:  What's  her  name? 

Davis:  Josephine. 

Hicke:  Josephine.   And  her  maiden  name? 

Davis:  Mazzoni. 

Hicke:  We'll  get  a  little  more  about  her  later. 

Davis:  Okay. 

Hicke:  Were  your  grandparents  of  British  descent? 

Davis:   Yes,  English-Welch,  I  think,  maybe  some  Irish  in  there,  too.   I 
think  I  told  you  at  one  time  that  our  oldest  son  is  married- -his 
wife  is  a  Mormon,  and  she's  into  genealogy,  so  probably  one  of 
these  days  we'll  know  some  of  these  things.   But  she  has  tracked 
the  Davises  back  over  to  Virginia,  in  that  area.  Whether  she'll 
be  able  to  go  back  to  England  or  someplace  and  find  our  roots 
there  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  she  probably  will  try.  My  wife, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  Italian  and  Catholic— they're  much  easier 
to  trace. 

Hicke:   Because  of  birth  records? 
Davis:   Yes,  because  of  records,  yes. 


Hicke:   Very  interesting.  Do  you  have  any  notes  that  we've  passed  up  so 
far?  I  appreciate  your  having  looked  over  the  outline. 

Davis:   Well,  I  do  have  a  brother  and  a  sister.  You  asked  me  about 

siblings.   I'm  the  oldest,  but  I  do  have  a  younger  sister  and  a 
younger  brother. 

Hicke:   And  her  name? 

Davis:   Diane  Jean  Davis.   She  was  a  career  Air  Force  person,  and  we're 

very  proud  of  her  because  made  the  rank  of  full  colonel.   For  her 
being  not  regular  army—she  was  a  nurse--and  being  a  female,  to 
get  to  that  rank,  she  must  have  earned  it. 

Hicke:   She  must  have  double  earned  it. 

Davis:   I  think  you're  probably  right  there.  My  brother,  Dale  Allen 
Davis,  is,  I  guess,  about  twelve  years  younger  than  I  am.   He 
works  for  Syar  Industries  up  at  Healdsburg,  in  the  gravel 
business. 

Hicke:   What  about  your  growing-up  days,  anything  particularly  memorable? 

Davis:   Well,  of  course,  I  was  brought  up  in  a  very  rural  atmosphere.   I 
always  kid  my  mother  because--!  don't  know  how  she  did  it,  but 
there  are  rules  and  regulations  about  when  you  could  start  school, 
and  she  got  me  into  school  early,  meaning  I  think  I  was  five  years 
old  when  I  started  grammar  school,  and  I  think  you  were  supposed 
to  be  six.   I  don't  know  if  I  was  mean  and  ornery  and  she  wanted 
to  get  me  out  of  the  house  or  what,  but  what  it  meant  was  I  was 
always  younger  than  my  classmates,  and  I  graduated  from  high 
school  when  I  was  seventeen.   Everyone  else  my  age  was  one  class 
behind  me . 

But,  as  I  say,  we  didn't  do  without,  but  there  was  a  lot  of 
hard  work  involved.   If  I  wanted  a  bicycle,  I  picked  prunes,  I 
harvested  the  fruit  in  order  to  get  the  funds  to  be  able  to  do 
that,  even  when  I  was  about  six  years  old. 

Hicke:   For  your  dad,  or  did  you  work  for  others? 

Davis:   Well,  he  was  working  for  that  Abshire  Ranch,  and  he  was 

supervising  me,  but  I  was  actually  getting  paid  by  the  piecework 
by  the  Abshire  company.  They  needed  all  the  help  that  they  could 
get  at  that  particular  time. 

Hicke:  What  were  you  getting  paid?  Do  you  remember? 


Davis:   Boy,  I  don't  really  remember.   We  picked  prunes  by  the  box,  and  it 
seems  to  me  like  I  can  remember  picking  for  five  cents  a  box.   I 
know  that  twenty-five  cents  an  hour  was  a  high  wage  at  that  time. 
I  think  my  first  bicycle  cost  something  like  $24.95  at  Montgomery 
Ward,  and  I  think  I  had  to  work  pretty  near  all  summer  in  order  to 
get  those  funds.   I  do  think  that  maybe  I  made  a  little  bit  more 
because  I  bought  my  sister  a  tricycle  at  the  same  time.   It  wasn't 
that  we  were  forced  to  work,  but  it  was  something  that  we  were 
encouraged  to  do. 

Hicke:   Picking  prunes  is  hard. 

Davis:   It  was  very  hard.   They're  very  close  to  the  ground.   You  have  to 
really  move  in  order  to  get  very  many  boxes.   I  think  we  always 
were  kind  of  racing  to  see  how  many  boxes  we  could  pick.   My 
record  was  something  like  fifty-two  boxes  in  one  day  or  something 
like  that.  And  that  had  to  be  good  picking.   Of  course,  during 
that  time  of  year  it's  often  very  hot,  too,  so  when  those  prunes 
were  out  in  the  sun,  you  could  hardly  touch  them  to  pick  them  up 
even.   So  those  were  things  that  we  did. 

In  the  wintertime,  of  course,  when  we  were  very  small,  we 
probably  didn't  have  the  strength  or  the  knowledge  to  prune  the 
trees  or  the  vines,  but  the  next  thing  we  could  do  was  to  take 
care  of  the  brush,  pick  up  the  brush  and  put  it  in  piles  so  that 
it  could  be  burned.  Most  all  of  it  was  burned  and  put  back  onto 
the  soil  once  again. 

When  I  got  a  little  bit  older,  then  you  were  allowed  to  work, 
say,  at  a  winery.   It  was  menial  work,  shoveling  pomace  and 
washing  tanks  and  doing  those  tasks  in  there.   But,  as  I  recall, 
at  sixteen  you  were  allowed  to  that. 

Hicke:   Which  winery  did  you  work  for? 

Davis:   I  did  work  for  Napa  Sonoma  Wine  Company  back  there.   Then  I  worked 

summers. 

Hicke:   Anything  else? 

Davis:   Oh,  let's  see.  Are  we  up  to  the  point  where  we  need  to  get  into 
hobbies  and  school? 

Hicke:   Yes,  we  can  talk  about  that. 

Davis:   Okay.   Well,  I  want  to  Geyserville  Grammar  School  and  Geyserville 
High  School.   In  those  days  it  was  eight  years  and  then  four 
years,  and  it  was  a  very,  very  small  school.   I  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1945,  so  that  was  right  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 


Again,  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  younger,  so  I  wasn't  drafted 
as  quickly  as  some  of  the  other  boys.   They  were  drafted  right  out 
of  high  school.   I  didn't  have  to  go  through  that.   But  what  that 
did  was  cause  the  school  to  be  smaller  because  the  guys  were  in 
the  service  by  the  time  they  were  seniors,  and  so  I  guess  my  point 
is  that  we  had  very  few  students  per  teacher,  and  we  were  lucky 
beyond  what  we  recognized,  because  there  was  probably  nothing  that 
we  couldn't  have  got  a  teacher  to  work  with  us  on  if  we  had  seen 
the  light. 

I  was  definitely  into  sports  in  that  period  of  time,  as  most 
guys  were.  As  a  result,  music  was  kind  of  secondary,  which  I 
regret  now.   I  did  play  the  trumpet,  and  the  music  teacher's 
favorite  instrument  was  the  trumpet,  and  he  could  have  taken  me  a 
long  ways  had  I  had  enough  brains  to  do  it  at  that  time,  but  I  was 
too  busy  with  baseball  and  basketball  and  those  type  things,  and  I 
guess  girls  came  along  somewhere  along  the  line  there,  too,  so  I 
probably  didn't  take  advantage  of  the  teachers'  availability  that 
I  really  could  have. 

But  it  was,  again,  a  very  small  school,  and  I  was  lucky  that  I 
had  a  teacher  or  several  teachers  that  thought  that  I  should  have 
college  preparatory  courses,  so  they  made  sure  that  1  did  that. 


University  of  California.  Berkeley 


Davis:   When  I  graduated  on  Friday,  the  coach  enrolled  me  at  the 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley  on  Monday,  because  at  that 
time  they  were  going  around  the  calendar,  had  the  V.J.  program 
going  for  the  navy. 

Hicke:   What  year  are  we  in? 

Davis:   Nineteen  forty-five.   I  guess  they  did  that  all  during  World  War 
II,  that  is  my  recollection.   But  they  didn't  do  it  too  much  more 
after  the  war  was  over.   I  was  at  Berkeley  for  V.J.  Day,  because  I 
remember  going  over  to  Market  Street  in  San  Francisco  and  joining 
the  crowd  on  the  F  train.   I  guess  the  F  train  still  goes  there. 
I  think  at  that  time  they  stopped  doing  it,  and  they  went  back  to 
two  semesters  and  then  summer  school,  whatever  you  call  it 
nowadays.   But  luckily  for  me,  we  didn't  know  what  our  options 
might  be,  whether  we  had  any  options.  We  didn't  know  what  it  was 
we  wanted  to  do  because  we  didn't  know  what  we  could  do. 

There  were  a  few  exceptions.   I  can  remember  several  of  them  I 
was  very  envious  of  because- -one  gentleman  knew  he  wanted  to  be  an 


attorney  for  ever  and  ever,  and  he  did.  He  followed  it  all  the 
way  through.  I'm  sure  there  were  others,  but  most  of  us  didn't 
have  the  foggiest  idea  what  we  wanted  to  do. 

Hi eke:   Your  parents  didn't  encourage  you  in  one  way  or  another? 
Davis:   On  what  to  do? 
Hicke:   Yes. 

Davis:   No,  they  didn't.  All  they  did  was  encourage  me  to  get  as  much 
education  as  I  could,  and  they  would  help  me  out  as  best  they 
could  financially.   I  can't  even  remember,  but  by  today's 
standards  I  guess  room  and  board  was  a  fraction  of  what  it  is 
today,  and  tuition--!  don't  know.   Somebody  told  me  today  it  takes 
a  minimum  of  $10,000  a  year  for  room  and  board.   I  think  mine  was 
a  fraction  of  that.   I  don't  know. 

Hicke:   California  didn't  really  have  tuition  for  a  long  time. 

Davis:   That's  right,  for  a  long,  long  time.   So  this  teacher  signed  me 
up,  took  me  to  Cal  just  because  that's  where  he  was  from. 

Hicke:  The  coach  actually  took  you  over  there? 

Davis:   Yes,  physically.   That's  how  lucky  we  were.   I  couldn't  make  up  my 
mind  what  kind  of  major,  so  he  enrolled  me  as  a  physical  education 
major.   I  didn't  know,  but  that  was  basically  a  pre-med  course, 
and  so  there  was  lots  of  science  that  I  hadn't  planned  on  or 
didn't  know  about,  although  I  had  taken  physics  and  chemistry  and 
all  that  stuff  in  high  school  and  had  no  problem  with  them,  but  I 
was  a  big  fish  in  a  little  pool  up  in  Geyserville,  and  then  when  I 
got  to  Cal,  it  was  just  the  opposite.   Sometimes  I  marvel  that  I 
even  survived  it. 

Hicke:   Pretty  overwhelming. 

Davis:   He  signed  me  up  as  a  P.E.  major,  so  I  thought  I  was  going  to  play 
basketball  and  baseball  and  swim  and  track  and  all  that  thing. 
And  at  that  time  you  had  to  take  ROTC,  and  also  I  wanted  to  play 
in  the  Cal  band,  so  I  tried  out  for  that  as  well.  And  then  he  got 
me  a  job  in  the  gymnasium  as  well,  so  I  was  almost  majoring  in 
gym,  I  thought  there,  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
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Myron  Nightingale 


Davis:   But  whenever  it  was  that  they  shut  off  going  around  the  calendar, 
I  went  home  and  worked  for  a  summer  up  at  Italian  Swiss  Colony  up 
at  Asti,  California,  and  that's  where  I  met  Myron  Nightingale.   He 
was  really  my  first  mentor  that  pointed  me  in  a  direction  that  he 
thought  I  could  do  something  in.   That  was  winemaking. 

Hicke:   Will  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  him? 

Davis:   Well,  Myron  Nightingale  was  obviously  a  German.   He  graduated  in 
the  class  of  '40  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
That's  before  Davis,  now,  remember.   Davis  probably  was  a  cow 
pasture  or  very  near  that  at  that  time.  And  there's  a  famous 
class--!  think  it's  of  '40,  but  I'm  not  100  percent  sure—there 
were  five  winemakers  that  went  through  that  class  together: 
Charlie  Crawford  of  Gallo  whom  somebody  interviewed;  Myron 
Nightingale;  Louis  Martini;  there  was  a  fellow  with  an  Armenian 
name,  Aram  Ohanesian,  and  Ze'ev  Halperin.   Professors  were  Emil 
Mrak,  George  Marsh,  and  Maynard  Joslyn. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Nightingale  was  very  short.   He  was  the  boss-type 
boss,  but  if  he  liked  you  and  you  worked  hard,  he  would  really  go 
to  bat  for  you. 

Hicke:   Which  summer,  now,  was  it  that  you  were  there? 

Davis:   Well,  I  started  to  work  there  full  time  in  1950,  so  I  guess  it  was 
somewhere  in  between  there.  Let's  see,  I  think  it  probably  was 
two  or  three  semesters,  and  then  I  went  back  up  there  and  did 
this,  and  then  I  went  to  work  for  him  full  time  in  1950. 


Vision  Problems 


Hicke:   Did  you  graduate  from  college? 

Davis:   I  didn't  quite  graduate,  no.   I  didn't  get  enough  credits  to  do 
that.   I  forget  how  many  I  was  short,  but  I  came  up  short.   Came 
up  short  money,  and  I  had  another  problem—or  I  thought  I  had  a 
problem,  and  I  guess  I  did.  I  had  a  vision  problem.  During  this 
whole  mess  that  I  was  going  through,  I  got  drafted,  and  so  rather 
than  be  drafted,  another  fellow  and  I  volunteered.   They  gave  us 
all  sorts  of  promises  that  we  could  stay  together  all  through  our 
service  and  all  this,  and  we  stayed  together  till  we  got  up  to 
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Marysville,  which  is  where  they  took  us,  and  then- -boom !- -I  never 
saw  him  again.  Well,  I've  seen  him  again,  but  not  in  the  service. 

Hicke:   Now,  was  this  the  army? 

Davis:   I  went  in  the  army,  yes,  and  I  was  in  the  3rd  Medical  Training 

Battalion  in  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas.   I  probably  was  like  a  lot 
of  people,  when  I  got  my  driver's  license,  they  said,  "You 
probably  ought  to  go  see  an  optometrist;  you're  good  enough  to 
drive  but  not  quite  where  you  should  be."  So  then  1  went  to  an 
optometrist,  and,  "Oh,  yes,  yes,  you  need  glasses,"  so  I  started 
wearing  glasses.   1  had  a  condition  that  was  later  determined  to 
be  keratoconus,  which  is  the  cornea  of  your  eye  wants  to  come  to  a 
point  instead  of  being  nice  and  flat.   In  that  era,  it  was  very 
hard  to  diagnose,  and  they  didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it  even  if 
they  did,  I  suppose. 

So  when  I  went  in  the  service,  I  passed  the  physical  all 
right,  but  my  eyes  continued  to  deteriorate  pretty  rapidly;  they 
took  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  When  I  got  down  to  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  taking  basic  training,  1  think  they  were  afraid  I  was 
going  to  shoot  the  sergeant  or  something  in  marksmanship  because  I 
wasn't  seeing  very  good,  so  they  slammed  me  into  the  hospital  and 
said,  "Yeah,  there's  something  wrong  with  your  eyes.   You're  not 
seeing  very  good,  and  we  don't  know  why,  but  we'll  try  to  find 
out . " 

So  they  kept  me,  like,  ten  days  or  something  like  that  and 
they  couldn't  find  out  why,  so  finally  this  doctor  came  in  and 
said,  "Say,  young  fellow,"  he  says,  "we  don't  know  really  what's 
wrong  with  your  eyes,  but  there's  definitely  a  problem.   We  can  do 
two  things .   We  will  keep  you  in  the  service  and  we ' 11  keep  trying 
to  find  out  what's  wrong  with  you,  or  we'll  discharge  you  with  a 
medical  discharge  and  you  can  try  to  seek  your  own  help  on  the 
outside." 


Hicke: 


Being--!  think  I  was  eighteen  years  old  at  that  time,  I  said, 
"Well,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  my  boots?"  And  he  says, 
"I  would  get  out  and  find  my  own  help."  And  I  says,  "Do  it."  So 
I  think  I  was  only  in  the  service  a  little  bit  more  than  three 
months,  and  I  was  out  already. 

I  don't  know  why  they  took  you  in  the  first  place  if  your  eyes 
were  bad. 


Davis:   Well,  they  were  getting  worse  as  it  went  on,  I  assume.  When  I 

first  got  my  driver's  license  1,  again,  fudged  there,  too,  because 
it  was  during  World  War  II  and  they  didn't  have  enough  people  on 
the  ranches,  so  I  got  a  temporary  driver's  license  when  I  was 
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Davis: 


Hicke: 
Davis: 


fifteen  so  I  could  haul  people  around  from  job  to  job  and  go  get 
the  Mexicans  and  the  Germans  and  the  whole  thing  and  bring  them  to 
work.   When  I  was  fifteen,  I  passed  the  test  without  any 
correction  at  all.  When  I  went  back  to  get  it  at  sixteen,  well, 
then,  "Hey,  you  need  glasses."  My  glasses  got  thicker  on  the 
sides  and  thinner  in  the  middle,  till  finally  it  didn't  work 
anymore . 

So  when  I  got  out,  my  first  endeavor  was  to  try  to  find  out 
what  was  wrong.   I  went,  I  guess,  to  every  doctor  in  our  area, 
that  being  in  Sonoma  County,  including  Santa  Rosa.   In  those  days, 
it  was  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  throat.   I  can  still  hear  that 
dreadful  sound  that- -I  don't  know  if  they've  ever  measured  the 
curvature  of  your  cornea  or  not,  but  there's  a  machine  that  you 
stare  into  and  then  they  twist  the  knobs  until  it  gets  them  the 
curve  of  your  cornea. 

My  problem  was  that  when  they  kept  twisting,  pretty  soon  I'd 
hear  it  hit  the  back,  because  my  cornea  was  so  steep  that  they 
couldn't  measure  it  on  that  machine.   So  I  kept  hearing  this  boom, 
boom,  and  they  said,  "Wow!   Dunno.   Don't  know  what  to  do.   Don't 
know  what  to  do."  Finally  I  decided,  well,  I'll  try  San 
Francisco.   There  must  be  somebody  that  knows  something  about  this 
thing.   I  picked  out  an  ophthalmologist  in  those  days- -I  can't 
remember  what  his  name  was-- 

II 

--that  I  picked  out  of  the  Yellow  Pages.   I  called  and  made  an 
appointment.   It  was  in  the  Howard  Building  right  off  Union  Square 
in  San  Francisco.  My  mother  and  father  went  with  me,  and  we  went 
up  about  nineteen  floors,  I  think.   He  did  the  same  thing,  and  I 
heard  the  old  thing  hit  the  back  of  the  stops,  and  he  told  me  the 
same  thing.   He  said,  "Young  fella,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know.   We 
can't  measure  the  curvature  of  your  cornea,  even,  and  I  don't  know 
what's  causing  it.   But  I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  just 
to  realize  that  probably  you're  going  to  go  blind  someday,  and  you 
better  go  home  on  your  father's  ranch  and  just  do  the  best  you 
can.   Maybe  you  can  drive  the  tractor  or  do  something  like  that." 
That  was  a  severe  blow. 

Oh,  yes! 

But  I  guess  somewhere  in  my  genes  I  had  a  resolve,  so  I  was  shook 
up,  but  I  wasn't  devastated.  We  came  down  the  elevator  of  this 
big  building,  into  the  lobby,  and  I  don't  know  what  possessed  me, 
but  I  was  looking  at  the  directory  on  the  wall  there,  of  all  the 
doctors  in  here,  and  for  some  reason  I  picked  out  the  name  Dr. 
Harry  Ramp.  He  was  an  optometrist;  he  wasn't  an  ophthalmologist. 
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That  stuck  in  my  mind,  and  after  a  couple  of  days  I  decided, 
That's  the  guy  I'm  going  to  go  see.   I  don't  know  why. 

So  I  went,  and  we  went  through  the  whole  exercise  again,  and, 
clunk,  it  hits  the  back  again,  and  he  says,  "Oh,  excuse  me.   I'll 
be  back  in  just  a  minute."  He  went  in  to  wherever  the  next  room 
was,  and  he  got  some  kind  of  a  lens  and  he  Mickey  Moused  this  lens 
over  to  make  his  instrument  more  flexible  and  make  it  expand  its 
capabilities.   With  a  piece  of  Scotch  tape,  he  Scotched  this  on 
here,  and  he  put  it  on.   "Ah,  ah!   Now  we  gotcha.   Oh,  here  you 
go.   Yeah,  now  we  gotcha."  And  I  thought,  "Whew.  Well,  at  least 
they  can  measure  it."   I  said,  "Now  what  are  we  going  to  do, 
doctor?"  He  drew  pictures  for  me  and  showed  me  that  physically  to 
make  a  lens  that  would  correct  my  vision  with  regular  glasses  was 
nearly  impossible  by  the  technology  they  had  in  those  days.   But 
he  says,  "What  we're  going  to  do  is  we're  going  to  put  contact 
lenses  on  you."   I  said,  "Contact  lenses?  What  are  they?" 

These  are  not  the  contact  lenses  that  we  think  of  today,  the 
corneal  ones,  the  little  small  guys.   These  were  the  ones  that-- 
actually,  it  was  about  the  size  of  your  thumb.   You  had  to  put  a 
buffer  solution  between  there  and  your  eye  that  was  compatible  for 
you.   I  said,  "Well,  that  sounds  kind  of  weird,  but  I  guess  that's 
my  only  choice."  He  says,  "Yeah,  that's  the  way  we've  got  to  go 
with  you." 

So  we  made  an  appointment.   He  says,  "We're  going  to  bring  you 
back  as  soon  as  you  can  come  back.   I  have  to  make  a  mold  of  your 
eye."  "How  are  you  going  to  do  that?"  He  said,  "Well,  we're 
going  to  pour  some  warm  wax  in  your  eye,  and  we'll  let  it  get  to 
the  right  hardness,  and  then  we'll  take  it  out  and  voila,  we've 
got  your  eye."   "Is  that  going  to  hurt?"   "No,  no,"  he  said  to  me, 
"it's  like  a  foreign  object  in  your  eye,  but  I'm  not  gonna  hurt 
ya." 

So  we  did,  and  it  wasn't  bad  at  all.  And  then  they  made  the 
contact  lenses,  which  are--oh,  they're  brutal.   I  keep  them  Just 
as  a  reminder  that  things  could  have  been  worse.   To  put  them  in 
and  get  them  out  was  a  major  task.  At  the  beginning  I  could  only 
tolerate  them  maybe  for  two  hours  and  three  hours  and  four  hours. 
I  think  I  got  them  up  to  where  I  could  wear  them  all  day. 

But  the  problem  was  I  had  this  little  cup,  and  I  had  to  put 
this  liquid  in  it,  and  I  had  to  get  it  in  my  eye  without  creating 
a  bubble.   If  a  bubble  got  in  there,  then--ding,  dong,  di--it's 
bouncing  around  in  there.   I  couldn't  believe  that  I  could  see 
again. 

Hicke:   It  really  made  that  much  difference? 
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Davis:   Oh,  it  took  me  right  to  twenty- twenty.   The  only  way  people  could 
really  tell  1  was  wearing--!  guess  people  who  knew  me  could  tell 
that  my  eyes  were  a  little  bit  buggy,  poked  out  a  little  bit 
because  there's  extra—but  you  could  only  see  them  if  I  turned  my 
eye  sideways  and  you  could  see  the  line  coming  down  across  here 
[demonstrates].  That  was  in  1946,  I  guess,  somewhere  in  that 
range,  that  I  was  going  through  all  of  these  things  at  the  same 
time. 

I  wore  those  rascals  for  twenty  years.   Of  course,  they 
worried  about  them  in  those  days,  because  was  my  eye  getting 
enough  oxygen,  because  they're  covered  up.   But  I  want  to  see,  so 
I  don't  have  a  choice  but  to  wear  them.  My  vision  couldn't  be 
corrected  worth  a  bean  by  regular  prescription  glasses,  so  that 
was--so  when  I  started  reading  about  these  new  ones  coming  out, 
these  corneal  ones,  why,  I  kept  bugging  him,  bugging  him  and 
saying,  "Why  can't  1  wear  those?"  He  says,  "Well,  here's  the 
problem.   This  is  an  exaggeration,  but  your  eye  is  like  that 
[demonstrates],  and  we're  going  to  try  to  put  a  lens  on  here,  and 
your  eyelid  will  just  wipe  it  off.   Until  we  get  the  technique 
better  developed,  why,  we  can't  do  that." 

So  anyway,  they  finally  did  come,  and  I  was  able  to  wear  the 
corneal  ones  for  a  long  period  of  time,  just  the  little  guys.   I 
guess  I  wore  those  until  I  was  about  thirty-eight  years  old.   Then 
my  left  eye — the  thing  is  progressive,  and  their  concern  is  that 
if  the  cornea  up  here  [demonstrates]  is  going  to  get  thinner  and 
thinner,  they're  afraid  it's  going  to  rupture.   "You  mean  my  eye 
is  going  to  all  fall  out?"  He  said,  "No,  if  it  ruptures,  it 
ruptures  to  the  inside,  and  it  causes  liquid  to  get  in  your 
cornea,  and  then  you'll  have  a  milky  way  across  your  cornea;  then 
you  won't  be  able  to  see." 

Sure  enough,  that's  what  happened  to  my  left  eye,  and  I  said, 
"Well,  now  what  do  we  do?"  They  gave  me  medicine.   It  was  the 
same  kind  of  medicine  ladies  take  for  water  retention,  to  keep  you 
from  retaining  water.  When  ladies  are  pregnant,  they  have  that 
problem.  And  that  didn't  work,  either,  so  the  guy  said,  "Okay, 
I'm  going  to  send  you  to  the  master." 

Back  to  San  Francisco  I  go,  to  a  doctor  Max  Fine,  who — it  was 
very  difficult  in  those  days  to  get  in.   He  examined  me,  and  he 
says,  "Well,  okay,  young  fellow,  what  we're  going  to  do  with  you 
is  we're  going  to  give  you  a  corneal  transplant."  And  I  said, 
"What  is  that?  I  have  no  idea  what  that  is."  "We're  going  to 
take  out  your  old  cornea,  and  we're  going  to  put  in  a  new  one  from 
somebody  who's  deceased  into  your  eye,  and  put  some  stitches  in 
and  get  you  a  new  cornea  that'll  be  kind  of  flat." 
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You  get  all  sorts  of  weird  ideas.   1  would  say,  "What  if  the 
other  person  has  got  brown  eyes  and  I've  got  blue  eyes?"   "No,  no, 
the  cornea  is  colorless.   Don't  worry  about  that  type  stuff."  So 
they  did  that  in  the  left  eye,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  me- -in 
those  days  I  think  I  was  hospitalized  for  two  weeks,  and  they  kept 
you  sandbagged,  kept  your  head  so  that  you  couldn't  move  and  all 
this. 

Finally,  when  they  were  about  ready  to  release  me,  they 
determined  that  somewhere  along  the  line  I  had  suffered  a  retina 
detachment  which  needed  correction  immediately,  so  I  had  a 
detached  retina  in  that  left  eye,  and  they  had  to  patch  me  back 
together  again  there. 

Eventually  I  had  to  have  the  corneal  transplant  in  the  right 
eye  as  well,  and  I  had  a  detachment  in  the  right  eye  as  well,  and 
I've  had  cataracts  in  both.   So  I'm  living  miracle  here  to  the 
medical  profession,  in  that  the  older  I  get,  the  better  my  vision 
is  getting  all  the  time. 

Hicke:   With  some  help. 

Davis:   Well,  actually,  with  the  help  of  the  doctors.   But  my  right  eye 
now,  when  they  take  your  cataract  out,  they  basically  are  taking 
your  little  lens,  the  internal  lens  in  your  eye- -they  remove  that 
completely,  so  in  a  sense  they're  taking  vision  power  out  of  your 
eye.   Well,  my  basic  problem,  they  think  now,  is  the  fact  that  I 
was  so  nearsighted  because  my  eyes  are  bigger—they '  re  longer  this 
way  [demonstrates]  than  normal,  and  that  creates  a  great  deal  of-- 

Hicke:   Horizontally. 

Davis:   Yes.  And  so  they  think  that  probably  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
my  keratoconus  and  all  these  problems  that  I  had.   But  when  they 
took  mine  out,  they  were  taking  out  power  that  almost  equated  what 
I  needed  to  see.  After  I  had  a  cataract  taken  out,  my  vision  was 
very  nearly  twenty-twenty  with  no  correction,  so  there  are  some 
positive  things. 

We  got  way  off  the  subject  here. 
Hicke:   That  was  an  amazing  story. 
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II   EARLY  WORK  IN  WINE  PRODUCTION 


Italian  Swiss  Colony.  1950-1953 


Hicke:   So  you  started  out  at  Italian  Swiss  Colony. 

Davis:   Yes,  and  when  I  started  there,  of  course,  I  had  the  contact  lenses 
and  they  didn't  give  me  any  problems,  and  I  worked  for  Mr. 
Nightingale.   He  was  not  only  a  friend  but  a  tutor,  mentor,  as 
well,  maybe  even  guru.   I  worked  for  him  from  1950  till  1953, 
almost  four  years. 

Hicke:   What  was  his  position? 

Davis:   He  was  the  winemaker  at  Italian  Swiss  Colony.   I  don't  even  know 
if  I  had  a  title  in  those  days,  but  I  was  some  kind  of  an 
assistant.   I  eventually  ended  up  being  their  champagne  maker 
before  I  left.   They  were  owned  at  that  time  by  National 
Distillers,  and  National  Distillers  is  one  of  the  distilling 
companies  that  have  been  in  and  out  of  the  business  a  couple  of 
times  in  this  whole  era.   He  indicated  to  me  that  he  was  going  to 
leave  there  because  he  didn't  like  the  way  things  were  shaping  up 
for  him  particularly,  so  he  was  going  to  go  to  Cresta  Blanca,  who 
was  number  two  at  that  point.   He  stayed  with  Cresta  Blanca,  which 
at  that  time  was,  of  course,  owned  by  Schenley.   He  went  through 
the  corporate  ladders  for  Schenley,  but  eventually  found  his  way 
back  to  Beringer,  and  he  retired  from  there  as  the  winemaster 
emeritus.   Of  course,  he's  deceased  today. 

Hicke:   If  he  had  stayed  with  them,  he'd  be  on  the  corporate  ladder. 

Davis:   He'd  be  fat  city,  I  tell  you,  from  what  I  see  over  there  now. 
That's  doing  good. 
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Hicke:   Do  you  think  Fosters  is  a  good  company?1 

Davis:   Well,  I  don't  know  at  this  point.   But  people  of  his  stature--when 
he  was  with  Beringer,  Nestl^'s  owned  it.  When  they  sold  it  to  the 
Silverado  Group,  people  of  his  stature  got  tremendous  bonuses  to 
stay  on.   It's  kind  of  backwards  of  the  way  I  always  thought,  you 
know,  in  the  situation.   They  got  about  double  the  normal  salaries 
that  most  everybody  was  getting.   Now  they  have  sold  it  again,  and 
done  the  same  thing  all  over  again,  so  they  have  made  out  like 
bandits,  and  he  would  have  been  one  of  them. 


Gallo  Winery.  1953-1955 


Davis:   When  he  told  me  that  he  was  leaving,  he  suggested  that  I  look 

around,  so  I  did,  and  I  ended  up  down  at  Gallo  in  Modesto  in  1953 
and  stayed  there  until  1955.   And  then  at  this  time  I  had  the 
benefit  of  working  under  Charlie  Crawford,  who  was  Gallo 's 
production  man  for--hmm,  boy,  I  betcha  fifty  years  or  so.   He's 
recently  deceased  as  well.   I  liked  working  for  Charlie,  I  liked 
working  for  Gallo,  but  I  hated  living  in  Modesto.  We  were  born 
and  raised  here.  We  didn't  have  any  hills  to  look  at,  and  the 
thing  that  really  got  us  was  the  winter,  the  last  winter  we  were 
there.   The  fog  came  in  and  stayed  there  for  six  weeks,  and  we 
didn't  see  the  sun  for  six  weeks,  and  we  thought,  "We've  got  to 
get  out  of  here . " 

So  we  cast  our  lot  and  in  the  spring  of  1955  we  connected  with 
Sebastiani  [Vineyards]  and  have  been  here  ever  since. 

Hicke:   You're  talking  "we"  now.   Did  you  get  married  somewhere  along  in 
here? 

Davis:  I  was  married  all  the  time,  from  when  I  was  at  Italian  Swiss 
Colony.  We  got  married  in  1950,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  was 
working  at  Italian  Swiss  Colony  when  she  finally  said  yes. 


'Fosters  recently  bought  Beringer  Estates. 
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III   SEBASTIANI  VINEYARDS,  1955-PRESENT 


Joining  the  Business 


Hicke:   Now,  how  did  you  connect  with  Sebastiani?   I  assume  it  was  with 
August. 

Davis:   It  was  August,  yes.   How  did  I  connect?  Well,  in  those  days  we 
didn't  have  anything  close  to  employment  agencies.   They  didn't 
exist,  particularly  for  something  so  specialized  as  the  wine 
industry.   Actually,  at  that  time  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis  was  pretty  much  our-- [pause] 

Hicke:   Network. 

Davis:   Yes,  networking.   They  knew  who  was  looking  for  a  job,  and  they 
knew  both  sides  of  it,  yes.  My  wife's  father,  my  father-in-law, 
actually  knew  August  fairly  well.   They  had  a  lot  in  common.   They 
kind  of  came  through  the  same  era.   Their  ancestors  were  from  the 
same  part  of  Italy.   I  was  put  in  contact  by  UC  Davis,  and  I  had 
an  interview  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Hicke:   Fifty-five,  are  we  in? 

Davis:   Well,  the  interview  would  have  been  a  '54  interview,  during  that 
Christmas  holiday,  where  we  were  up  from  Modesto  visiting  our 
parents.   I  figured  I  must  have  flunked  the  interview  because  I 
didn't  hear  one  way  or  the  other  all  the  way  through  January,  but 
in  February,  on  Washington's  birthday--!  think  we  used  to 
celebrate  two  birthdays,  Lincoln  and  Washington;  now  it's  all  one 
--but  I  got  a  call  from  Sebastiani  Vineyards  that  Mr.  Sebastiani 
would  like  to  meet  with  me  that  evening. 

I  thought  I  had  to  drive  all  the  way  up  here,  but  the  reality 
is  they  met  me  in  Woodbridge,  at  the  winery  that  they  used  to  own 
there  at  that  time.   He  brought  Sylvia  with  him,  and  he  went 
through  the  interview  process  again  one  t:jne,  and  I  suspect,  in 
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retrospect,  he  probably  had  his  mind  pretty  well  made  up,  but  in 
any  case,  we  went  across  the  street  to  the  Woodbridge  Inn  and  had 
a  nice  Italian  dinner  with  lots  of  good  food  and  quite  a  lot  of 
wine,  as  I  recall,  so  we  probably  settled  most  of  the  problems  of 
the  wine  industry  before  we  got  through  with  it! 

Hicke:   Not  to  mention  the  world! 

Davis:   The  world  probably,  too,  yes.  As  the  evening  was  wearing  on-- 

Sylvia  is  an  early-to-bed  person,  and  along  about--!  think  it  was 
somewhere  about  nine-thirty  to  ten  o'clock,  he  turns  and  says, 
"Well,  honey,  what  do  you  think?"  And  she  says,  "Well,  hire  him 
so  I  can  go  to  bed."  So  I  credit  her  for  having  gotten  me  hired. 

Hicke:   I'm  sure  it  was  mutual. 

Davis:   So  that's  how  we  made  the  connection.   I  started,  actually,  on 

March  15th,  1955.  My  title  at  that  point  was  wine  chemist.  They 
didn't  have  enologists  and  viticulturists  and  all  those  titles  at 
that  point. 


Responsibilities  as  Wine  Chemist 


Hicke:   So  you  moved  to  Sonoma. 

Davis:   We  moved  to  Sonoma.  Actually,  we  didn't  move  into  the  little  town 
of  Sonoma.   We  were  able  to  rent  a  house  out  in  Boyes  Hot  Springs. 
We've  never  lived  in  the  little  town  of  Sonoma  because  it  was  too 
difficult  to  get  in,  so  we  lived  first  in  Boyes  Hot  Springs  and 
then  El  Verano,  and  then  we  lived  in  Agua  Caliente  and  now  we  live 
in  Glen  Ellen. 

Hicke:   Do  you  remember  your  first  day  at  work? 

Davis:   I  sure  do.   In  this  picture  on  the  wall  up  here,  right  behind 

August's  head  there's  a  palm  tree,  and  that  palm  tree  was  a  pretty 
good  size  at  that  point,  but  in  those  days  it  was  only  about 
fifteen  feet  tall.   I  remember  driving,  coming  to  work,  and  he  put 
us --well,  I  forget  what  we  call  that  in  the  military,  but  he  lined 
us  up--we  weren't  in  a  line,  but  we  queued  up  there  underneath 
that  palm  tree,  and  August  gave  directions:  "Okay,  you  go  drive 
the  tractor.  You  run  the  still.  You  drive  the  truck.   You  do 
this."  That's  where  it  all  began. 
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With  me,  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  month  when  I  was  starting 
there,  so  he  wanted  an  inventory  taken,  so  he  says,  "You  take  the 
clipboard  and  you  go  with  so-and-so  here." 

Count  the  bottles? 

No,  wine  in  tanks,  in  bulk  tanks.   "Whatever  this  person  says,  you 
write  it  down  here,  and  then  down  on  the  bottom  and  you  write 
'Zinfandel,  1956, '"--whatever  it  was  here--"and  you  want  to  make 
sure  that  where  he  gives  you  a  measurement- -he's  going  to  say  a 
half  inch  dry  or  an  inch  and  a  half  dry,  and  you're  going  to 
assume  that's  on  the  high  side  of  the  tank"--because  the  tanks  are 
not  level;  they  have  to  be  tipped  a  little  bit  so  they  have  a  high 
point,  "and  so  you  want  to  make  sure  that  he's  taking  that 
measurement  out  of  the  high  side,  or  he  tells  you  where  it  is 
because  then  that'll  be  a  different  calculation  for  how  many 
gallons  are  in  that  tank." 

So  I  was  quickly  kind  of  distressed  because  tank  number  one 
wasn't  next  to  tank  number  two.   I  expected  them  to  go  in 
numerical  order.   It  was  an  early  education  on  how  this  winery 
kind  of  evolved  like  Topsy.   It  just  kind  of  happened.   So  tank 
number  one  might  be  way  over  there,  and  tank  number  two  is  way 
over  here  somewhere.   So  you  couldn't  say  one  was  next  to  the 
other  one.   But  I  did  have  to  learn  the  tanks  quite  rapidly. 

The  guy  on  top--he  doesn't  necessarily—there' s  no  number  up 
there. 

He  doesn't  know  what  the  number  is. 

After  you  do  that  enough  times,  you've  got  to  know  where  you  are, 
but  there's  nothing  to  confirm  that,  so  you've  got  to  make  sure-- 
you  know,  where  are  you  up  there?  They're  hollering  out.   That 
was  my  introduction  into  the  first  day  of  work.  And  you  know, 
that  lesson  stuck  with  me,  so  that  the  first  time  I  got  an 
assistant,  I  put  him  through  the  same  thing!   And  you  know  what? 
He's  never  forgiven  me,  either!   [laughter]   But  that's  part  of 
the  education. 


Did  August  do  that  every  day  or  once  a  week  or-- 
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No,  we  would  rally  around  the  palm  tree  almost  every  morning, 
it  was  really  inclement  weather,  we  probably  would  meet  Just 
inside  the  door  of  the  cellar,  and  maybe  the  things  would  change. 
But  remember,  there  was  only  about  eight  employees  all  together 
there.   That  was  including  myself  and  the  fellow  that  was  kind  of 
the  office  manager,  general  manager  type  person,  so  there  weren't 
very  many  of  us. 
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Hicke:   Did  your  jobs  change,  then,  from  day  to  day? 

Davis:   Well,  mine  didn't,  because  there  wasn't  too  much  to  change  there. 
But  he  might  say,  "It's  too  wet  to  plow,  so  you're  going  to  go 
paint."  All  these  people  were  jack  of  all  trades:  they  could 
paint  a  little;  they  could  do  a  little  carpentry;  they're  a  little 
bit  plumber;  they  could  do  a  little  bit  of  everything.   There  were 
three  of  them  that  when  they  all  finally  retired,  they  all 
combined  had  well  over  a  hundred  years'  service  with  the  family, 
so  they'd  been  around  a  long  while. 

Hicke:   Who  did  you  report  to? 

Davis:   To  August,  yes.  As  time  went  on  and  we  did  add  more  people,  I 

kind  of  thought  we  needed  an  organizational  chart  and  asked  August 
if  I  shouldn't  prepare  one  as  I  thought  it  should  be,  and  he  said, 
"Yeah,  show  me  what  you're  talking  about."  Well,  in  those  days  he 
also  would  invite  us  up  to  his  home  for- -well,  we  talked  quite  a 
lot  of  business  after  five  o'clock,  but  the  carrot  was  a  brandy, 
and  you  could  only  have  two  brandies,  and  then  you  had  to  go  home. 
But  two  of  his  brandies  was  equivalent  to  about  six  brandies,  so 
you  should  go  home  anyway! 

But  he  asked  me  if  I  had  the  organizational  chart  done,  and  I 
said  yes.   He  said,  "Well,  bring  it  up  tonight,  and  I'll  take  a 
look  at  it."  He  was  a  gentleman  that  wore  glasses.   He  was  one  of 
these  people  that  does  this  when  he  was  thinking  [demonstrates] -- 

Hicke:   Jiggled  his  glasses. 

Davis:   --and  so  I  put  it  out  front.   I  had  the  usual:  the  boxes  and  the 

lines,  down  all  the  way.   He  says,  "That's  really  interesting,"  he 
says,  "but  let  me  tell  you,  that's  not  the  way  it  works  here  at 
this  winery  as  long  as  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it."  So  he 
drew  a  circle  [he  draws  a  circle]  and  says,  "This  is  me  in  the 
middle  here,  and  this  is  everybody  else  [he  draws  lines  coming  out 
like  spokes  of  a  wheel]." 

Hicke:   And,  you  know,  that's  what  it  sounds  like,  just  from  your 
description. 

Davis:  That's  exactly  the  way  it  was,  yes.  But  that  puts  an  awful  strain 
on  me. 

Hicke:   Yes. 

Davis:   He  was  a  very  energetic  man,  full  of  ambition,  and  he  said  he 

didn't  have  to  sleep  a  lot—he  slept  fast,  so  he  didn't  have  to 
sleep  long- -and  got  up  really  early  in  the  mornirg,  so  he  was 
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usually  pretty  much  about  one  step  ahead  of  everybody  else.   But 
as  the  winery  grew,  it  was  getting  very,  very  difficult  for  one 
person.   He  had  to  start  delegating.   It  was  difficult  for  him  to 
delegate,  but  he  eventually  came  over  to  pretty  much  the  standard 
company,  I  guess  you  would  call  it.   But  every  once  in  a  while  he 
would  drift  back.   I  know  with  me  he  would  say,  "Here's  what  your 
responsibilities  are.   Do  you  understand?   I'm  giving  them  to  you. 
You  take  care  of  those.   I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them." 

Well,  that  was  fine  for  a  while,  but  all  of  a  sudden  he  would 
start  taking  things  back,  and  pretty  soon  he  says,  "What  the  heck 
am  I  doing?   I'm  doing  all  your  work.   I'm  too  old  to  be  doing  it. 
You're  supposed  to  be  doing  it."  And  he'd  give  it  back  again. 
But  it  worked.   It  worked  for  him,  until  his  death  in  1980. 

As  a  result  of  that,  he  had  a  very  simple  business  philosophy: 
make  a  good  product,  put  it  in  an  attractive  package,  price  it 
reasonably,  and  somebody  will  buy  it.   It  worked  for  him  all  the 
way  through.   He  didn't  have  to  know  marketing,  sales,  and  all 
that  type  thing.   Now,  you  could  do  all  those  three  things  really 
well  today  and  you  still  wouldn't  sell.   It  did  work  for  him, 
however. 


That  was  about  the  time  that  the  wine  industry  was,  I  think, 
coming  of  age-- 

Hicke:   Late  sixties. 

Davis:   And  even  into  the  seventies.   He  died  in  '80.   You  know,  the  good 
times  had  come,  and  a  lot  of  the  corporate  people  started  coming 
into  the  wine  industry.   I  think  Coca-Cola  came  in;  the 
distilleries  were  back  in  again;  a  lot  of  people  in  corporate  were 
in.   They  brought  with  them  the  corporate  culture  and  also  the 
fact  that  marketing  and  sales  probably  should  be  the  driving  force 
of  any  industry.  And  that's  about  when  it  changed. 

He  never  saw  that  because  he  passed  away.   But  if  he  came 
back,  he'd  pick  up  on  it  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  and 
understand  how  that  works,  because  he  was  that  type  of  common- 
sense  person.   If  that's  the  way  it's  got  to  be,  that's  the  way 
it's  going  to  be.   In  his  day,  we  called  that  our  democratic 
dictatorship. 
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History  of  the  Winery 

Samuele  Sebastian! 


Hicke:   I  know  you  have  lots  of  stories  about  the  early  days.   Where 
should  we  start? 

Davis:   I  think  probably,  Carole,  we  ought  to  go  clear  back  to  Samuele 

[pronounced  Sam-you-EL-ee]   He  was  born  in  1874  in  Italy  and  was 
raised,  as  I  understand  it,  pretty  much  in  monastery  conditions. 
They  lived  on  this  thousand-acre  property  with  a  church  on  it  and 
the  whole  thing.  As  I  understand  it,  his  family  were  responsible 
or  helped  in  growing  the  grapes  and  making  the  altar  wine  for  the 
mass.   While  I  don't  think  Samuele  suffered  any  more  than  1  did, 
growing  up,  it  was  very,  very  rough  times  in  Italy  in  those  times. 
That's  why  so  many  people  were  leaving.   It  was  poverty.   It  was 
pretty  hard  to  eke  out  a  living. 

So  many  of  them  left.   He  left  in  1895,  when  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old,  with  only  enough  money  to  get  him  as  far  as  New  York. 
When  you  start  to  think  about  taking  off  even  then  and  not  know 
where  you're  going,  it  had  to-- 

Hicke:   By  himself? 

Davis:   Yes,  by  himself.   It  had  to  be  pretty  bad.  My  wife's  grandfather 
did  the  same  thing  about  the  same  time. 

Hicke:   I've  talked  to  many  people  whose  families  experienced  that. 

Davis:   Yes,  1895  to  1900,  1902  and  through  there,  that's  when  the  big 

exodus  was.   Samuele  came  through  Ellis  Island  and  ended  up  in  New 
York,  working  in  restaurants  for  a  period  of  time,  to  accumulate 
enough  funds  then  to  get  on  to  San  Francisco. 

II 

Davis:   I've  heard  stories  that  kind  of  romanticize  New  York.   I've  heard 
people  tell  me  he  was  a  chef  at  Mama  Leoni's.   I  don't  think  so. 
I  think  he  probably  was  a  busboy,  a  dish  washer,  whatever  it  was 
that  he  could  make  a  buck  on.  I'd  like  to  believe  the  other,  but 
I  don't  think  that's  probably  accurate. 

Then  he  got  on  a  train  and  came  to  San  Francisco.   Ended  up  in 
the  truck  gardens  of  Colma/Daly  City.   There  there's  a  story  told 
several  times  that,  in  order  to  get  a  Job,  he  said  he'd  work  for 
nothing  for  a  week  to  show  how  hard  a  worker  he  was,  and  he  did, 
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and  they  gave  him  a  job  there.   Remembering  he  left  in  1895,  it 
took  him  about  two  years  before  he  got  to  Sonoma.  We  don't  know 
exactly,  can't  pinpoint  the  time  that  he  was  in  New  York  or  how 
long  he  stayed  in  Colma,  but  anyway,  he  got  enough  bucks  then  that 
he  bought  a  horse  and  wagon  and  came  on  out  to  Sonoma,  arrived 
here  probably  around  1897. 

He  did  all  sorts  of  things.  He  hauled  wood.  He  worked  at 
another  winery,  the  Burgess  Winery  that  burned  down,  on  the  site 
of  our  current  Safeway  store.  And  did  all  sorts  of  things.  He 
also  delivered  coal.   Finally  he  got  into  the  business  of  hauling 
the  rocks  off  of  Schocken  Hill,  the  mountain  behind  Sonoma,  down 
to  the  barges  to  be  hauled  to  San  Francisco  to  make  the 
cobblestone  streets.   I  guess  that  was  the  prevailing  industry  at 
that  time.   There  were  I  guess  tons  and  tons  of  this  rock  that  was 
hauled  down  there  for  that  particular  purpose.  Anyway,  luckily 
for  us,  he  passed  a  little  winery  doing  this  and,  probably  being 
thirsty  or  maybe  needing  some  courage  to  take  these  heavy  loads 
off  the  hill  with  a  horse  and  wagon,  why,  he  stopped  and  made 
friends  with  the  winery  owner,  who  was  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
was  disenchanted  with  being  in  the  wine  business  anyway. 

First  of  all,  remembering  in  that  day  and  age,  being  Italian 
was  not  good.   They  were  felt  to  be  second-class  citizens;  they 
were  a  minority  as  well,  but  being  an  Italian  winemaker  was  pretty 
bad.   It  wasn't  look  upon  well.  Nobody  was  drinking  wine,  either. 

The  Italians. 

Yes,  just  the  Italians.  As  a  consequence,  when  he  saw  this  young 
fellow  who  was  eager,  he  says,  "Hey,  young  fellow,  why  don't  you 
take  the  winery?  Buy  yourself  some  grapes,  make  some  wine,  and 
you'll  pay  me  for  it  when  you  can."  So  they  had  a  handshake,  and 
that's  how  the  winery  became  Samuele's,  and  that  happened  in  1904. 

Was  that  on  this  property? 

Yes,  that  was  right  on  this  property.   The  original  building  is 
the  one  over  here  that's  being  retrofitted  currently  for 
earthquake,  seismic  reasons. 

That  was  the  original  winery? 

Yes.   Part  of  it  was.   There's  a  building  within  the  building 
there,  and  that's  what  they're  working  on  at  this  very  moment. 

Do  you  know  this  gentleman's  name? 
Who  owned  it? 
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Hicke:   Yes. 

Davis:   Milan!  was  his--I  don't  know  his  first  name.   They  said  that  about 
eight  years  later,  so  that  would  be  about  1912,  he  had  paid  off 
the  winery.   He  had  made  enough  money  to  do  that.  And  he  did  that 
by  having  instead  of  a  milk  route,  he  had  a  wine  route.   Sylvia 
tells  the  stories  about  the  first  time  he  did  this,  he  went 
downtown  selling  wine  with  a  jug. 

Hicke:   Downtown  San  Francisco? 

Davis:   No,  Sonoma.   Somebody  had  a  smaller  bottle;  he  would  fill  that  up. 
It  didn't  take  him  long  to  sell  the  first  bottle,  so  he  came  back 
and  got  two  and  brought  them  down.   Then  he  came  back  and  got 
four.   He  says,  Well,  I  better  get  a  wagon,  so  he  brought  the 
wagon.   At  the  top  of  that  run,  he  had  four  tanks  on  a  wagon  and 
four  different  varieties  he  could  serve. 

Hicke:   With  a  spigot? 

Davis:   Yes,  yes.   It  would  be  like  the  ice  cream  man.   You  ring  the  bell, 
and  he  comes  out  and  fills  up  your  container  and  takes  your  money. 

Hicke:   He  was  an  entrepreneur,  clearly. 

Davis:   He  definitely  was.   He  then  ran  the  winery  or  operated  the  winery 
from  1904  until  about  1938,  when  he  kind  of  retired  and  turned  the 
reins  over  to  August.   I  said  1904  to  1938,  so  that  took  him  right 
through  the  middle  of  Prohibition.   Of  course,  the  way  he  kept  the 
winery  open  during  Prohibition  was  to  get  one  of  the  licenses  to 
make  altar  wine  and  medicinal  wine.   He's  quoted  as  saying  all  of 
a  sudden  his  customers  got  religion  and  sick  at  the  same  time,  so 
probably  he  made  a  little  extra  wine  beyond  the  license,  is  my 
guess,  but  I  think  the  statute  of  limitations  has  long  run  out. 
But  that's  how  he  kept  the  winery  open. 

Plus  in  his  entrepreneurship  he  came  up  with  the  idea,  well, 
every  head  of  a  household  in  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  make 
two  hundred  gallons  of  wine  at  his  home,  so  they  need  grapes,  he 
thought,  to  be  able  to  do  this.   So  during  that  Prohibition  time 
he  helped  develop  a  methodology  of  shipping  grapes  from  California 
to  across  the  country,  to  railroad  yards,  where  people  would  go 
down  to  get  their  grapes  to  make  their  two  hundred  gallons.   As  a 
result  of  that,  people  like  Samuele  and  others  kept  the  grapes  in 
the  ground.   Otherwise  they  would  have  served  no  purpose. 

The  downside  of  that  is,  Carole,  that  some  grapes  ship  very 
well  because  they  have  thick  skins,  and  some  do  not. 
Unfortunately,  what  we  think  of  today  as  the  better  varieties  have 
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the  thin  skins,  so  they  didn't  ship  well,  so  they  kept  replacing 
those  with  the  ones  that  do  ship  well,  and  here  we're  talking 
about  Carignane,  Petite  Sirah,  Mondeuse,  some  of  the  ones  that 
have  the  really  thick  skins.   As  a  result,  when  Prohibition  was 
over,  the  good  grape  varieties  were  almost  nonexistent,  and  we've 
got  all  these  grapes  that  ship  good  but  don't  necessarily  make 
good  wine,  so  that  would  be  the  downside  of  that.  Many  of  those 
varieties  slowly  but  surely  were  replaced  with  the  ones  that  we 
see  today. 

Hicke:   Zinfandel?  What  happened  with  that? 

Davis:   Zinfandel  they  shipped  a  lot,  too.   It  doesn't  have  a  particularly 
thick  skin,  but  it  will  ship  better  than  most,  so  there  were  a  lot 
of—Italians  were  great  for  Zinfandel.  They  loved  their  Zinfandel 
grapes,  no  question  about  it.   And  there  are  still  some  of  those 
old  vineyards  around.   There's  one  here  on  the  Domenici  Ranch,  and 
the  older  vines  are  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  they're  still 
tootin1  along. 

Hicke:   One  grape  on  a  vine? 

Davis:   No,  we've  got  more  than  that,  but  they  certainly  don't  have  big 
crops.   The  thing  that  really  always  used  to  make  me  scratch  my 
head  was  why  did  Samuele  buy  a  winery  in  1928?  He  bought  another 
winery  over  in  Woodbridge  in  the  middle  of  Prohibition.   He  knew 
something,  didn't  he?  He  either  thought  that  Prohibition  was 
going  to  be  over,  which  it  wasn't  until  1933,  or  something  was 
going  to  change  during  that  period  of  time.   Now,  I  have  a  theory 
on  that,  and  I  believe  my  theory  holds  water.   I've  seen  it  said 
several  places  in  newspaper  articles,  but  I  believe  that  there  was 
a  substantial  inventory  of  wine  in  that  winery  that  he  thought  was 
going  to  be  very  valuable  as  soon  as  Prohibition  was  over.  And 
this  was  dessert  wine,  so  it  kept  quite  well.   I've  seen  that  in 
print  where,  yes,  that  wine  did  exist. 

But  I  think  even  one  step  further,  that  I  haven't  seen  very 
many  places,  so  I  can't  really  confirm  this,  but  I  put  things 
together,  is  I  believe  that  there  was  a  relatively  large  stash  of 
brandy  in  fifty-gallon  barrels  that  were  in  this  winery  that  he 
purchased,  and  to  keep  the  revenuers  from  finding  it,  they 
actually  built  a  cement  wall  around  it.  And  when  Prohibition  was 
over,  he  had  a  beautiful  inventory  of  good,  aged  brandy.  Now, 
what  makes  me  think  this?  Well,  when  I  came  here  in  1955,  It 
wasn't  very  long  until  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  August  Sebastiani 
came  in  with  another  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Ward  Morrell,  and 
Ward  Morrell  had  several  samples  with  him.  August  says,  "We  need 
a  little  time  here  with  Ward."  I  said,  "Okay."  What  we  were 
doing  was  making  decisions  about:  has  the  sherry  been  baked  long 
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enough?  Should  we  blend  this  with  that?  We  were  making 
winemaking  decisions.   The  boss  says,  "Do  it,"  so  we  were  doing 
it. 

For  a  while  I  was  given  no  reason  why  we  were  doing  this. 
Hicke:   What  exactly  were  you  doing? 

Davis:   We  were  tasting  the  wines  and  making  winemaking  decisions. 
Hicke:   The  brandy  are  we  talking  about? 

Davis:   No,  this  sample  of  wine  that  Ward  Morrell  brought  over  with  him. 
Hicke:   Table  wines? 

Davis:   Most  of  it  was  dessert  wines,  even  at  that  time.   It  might  be  some 
port,  sherry,  some  muscatel,  tokay.   I  knew  that  Ward  Morrell 
worked  for  the  winery  that  the  Sebastiani  families  had  owned  but 
had  sold  during  that  period  of  time,  so  when  I  came  here  they 
didn't  own  that  winery,  but  Ward  Morrell  was  still  the  manager  of 
it.  And  August  Sebastiani 's  brother  still  was  kind  of  involved 
with  it  at  some  level  over  there.   I  don't  know  what  exactly  he 
did,  not  a  great  deal,  I  don't  think. 

But  Mr.  Morrell  would  come  in,  and  he  was  the  winemaker  as 
well.  We'd  come  in,  and  we  would  do  his  winemaking,  decision- 
making  process  in  about  two  hours  on  a  Friday  afternoon. 

Hicke:   With  the  samples  that  he  brought,  you  were  doing  the  blending? 

Davis:   Deciding,  collectively—August  and  I  and  Ward—only  as  it  turned 
out,  I  don't  think  Ward  was  really  participating  very  much.   But 
this  kept  happening  every  Friday.   If  it  didn't  happen  every 
Friday,  it  was  every  other  Friday.   I  couldn't  figure  out  why  we 
were  doing  it,  but  actually  what  had  happened  is  Mr.  Morrell  had 
had  some  kind  of  dental  problems,  and  they  had  pulled  out  all  of 
his  teeth  and  basically  had  destroyed  his  palate,  so  that  he 
couldn't  taste  anything  anymore.   Everything  tasted  the  same  to 
him.   He  had  dentures,  but  even  the  people  who  have  dentures  can 
still  taste. 

But  he  was  being  taken  care  of  in  that  manner  on  Friday 
afternoon.   He  would  go  back  on  Monday.   He  lived  over  here  and 
would  go  back  over  there  on  Monday  and  execute  those.  We  did  this 
for  quite  a  long  period  of  time.  I  said,  Well,  there  has  to  be  a 
reason  for  this,  and  I  finally  did  come  up  with  yes,  the  reason 
behind  It  was  because  he  couldn't  do  It  himself,  so  we  were 
basically  protecting  his  job  for  him. 
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It  wasn't  until  quite  a  few  years  later  that  it  suddenly 
dawned  on  me:  this  is  the  guy  that  knew  where  the  brandy  was  and 
let  them  know  where  it  was  and  how  to  get  to  it,  and  they  owed  him 
big  time.   So  they  took  care  of  him.   I  don't  know  if  Ward 
Morrell--!  doubt  if  he's  alive  today.   But  that's  the  type  of 
people  the  Sebastianis  are,  were:  if  you  did  something  for  them, 
they  were  going  to  take  care  of  you  in  that  same  way. 

That's  my  theory,  and  I  think  it's  pretty  darn  accurate.   I 
thought  about  it  and  thought  about  it:  Why,  why?  And  pretty  soon 
pieces  started  to--0h,  I've  got  another  piece.   That's  my  belief 
that  that's  what  did  happen  there. 

Hicke:   Let  me  clarify  a  couple  of  things.   You  said  that  they  had  owned 
his  winery  and  then  sold  it.   Is  this  the  Woodbridge  wine 
facility? 

Davis:   It's  in  Woodbridge.   It's  not  the  same  facility  that  we  own  today 
or  we  did  own  until  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Hicke:  But  it's  the  one  that  they  bought  in  '28. 

Davis:  Bought  in  '28,  yes. 

Hicke:  And  Ward  Morrell  was  there  at  that  point. 

Davis:  Yes. 

Hicke:  And  then  they  sold  it  back  to  him? 

Davis:   No,  they  sold  it  back  to  another  company.   I  believe,  as  I 

remember,  they  called  it  Rio  Vista,  and  it  doesn't  exist  anymore. 
There  are  beautiful  homes  there.   I  think  there's  a  golf  course 
right  near  there,  too. 

Hicke:   Okay,  now  I  see.   So  Ward  Morrell  was  in  charge  of  that  winery. 

Davis:  Yes.  And  August's  brother,  Lawrence --they  sent  him  to  live  over 
there.  Probably  he  was  known  as  the  plant  manager,  but  he  was  a 
figurehead,  I  think,  and  Ward  Morrell  was  doing  this  whole  thing. 

Hicke:   Is  that  where  your  late  afternoon  brandy  came  from? 

Davis:   Yes,  I'd  like  to  think  so,  but  no.  Actually,  August  had  his 

favorites,  too.   It  was  California  Wine  Association  making  these 
brandies.   Schenley  made  "Ceremony."   I'm  trying  to  think: 
"Aristocrat."  There  were  a  couple  of  labels,  anyway,  and  he 
preferred  one  over  the  other,  and  he  had  a  very  good  palate. 
There  was  the  occasion  when  they  flip-flopped  these  two  labels 
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around,  and  he  got  quite  angry  at  them  because  they  were  playing 
fooly-fooly  with  his  brandy,  and  he  didn't  like  that.   But  he 
would  horse  trade  for  brandy--you  know,  give  a  couple  of  cases  of 
wine  here  and  there  for  a  case  of  brandy. 


August  Sebastian!  Takes  Control.  1938 


Davis:   And  then  in  1938  Samuele  basically  felt  like  he  had  had  his  run, 

and  he  brought  his  son,  August,  into  the  business  then,  who  was  at 
the  time  attending  USF  [University  of  San  Francisco]  and  learning 
accounting  and  things  of  that  nature.  Samuele  convinced  him  that 
he  was  needed  more  helping  him  continue  to  keep  the  winery  going, 
as  opposed  to  the  need  to  go  to  school  anymore.  I  don't  know  how 
long  he  went,  but  he  didn't  graduate  from  USF. 


Hicke:   Was  Samuele  still  in  good  health? 
Davis:   Yes,  yes. 
Hicke:   Did  he  retire? 

Davis:   Yes,  he  was  just  getting  tired  and  old.   Let's  see,  how  old  is  he? 
It  was  1938.   Thirty-eight  and  seventy-four  is  twenty-six  [sound 
of  his  writing  arithmetic  calculation].   Sixty-four  years  old. 
Samuele,  and  all  Italians  of  that  era—well,  they  dressed  to  their 
level  of  success,  and  so  Samuele  was  very  successful,  and  he 
always  wore  a  three-piece  suit  with  a  vest  and  the  watch  fob  that 
goes  across  here  [motions  across  his  chest]  and  the  derby  hat. 
All  the  pictures  that  I  would  see  of  him- -sometimes  he  would  not 
have  the  tie  on--he  might  be  hoeing  the  vegetables—but  that's  how 
they  did  it  at  that  particular  point  in  time. 

And  August,  of  course--!  don't  know  if  he  was  a  rebel,  but  his 
uniform  was  striped  overalls,  bib  overalls,  like  he's  got  on  there 
[indicates  a  photograph].   If  it  was  cool,  it  was  a  Levi's  jacket. 
Later  in  life,  he  wore  the  straw  hat  because  his  hair  got  pretty 
thin,  and  even  though  he  was  of  Italian  descent,  his  skin  was 
subject  to  sunburn.  Actually,  he  had  light  skin  for  an  Italian. 
We  have  an  August  Sebastian!  room  over  in  that  building  that's 
being  retrofitted,  and  Sylvia  had  a  stained  glass  window  made  that 
has  a  photo  kind  of  like  that,  but  he  has  a  swan  in  the  picture  as 
well  and  some  other  birds,  because  he  loved  birds.   It  was  a  local 
person  that  made  it.  They  did  it  from  a  photo,  and  I  guess  they 
figured  that  if  the  man's  Italian,  he  must  have  fairly  dark  skin. 
So  I  was  asked  to  go  down  and  give  a  preview  to  see  if  it  looked 
okay  before  they  showed  it  to  the  family.   I  guess  it  was  a  lucky 
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thing.   He  was  almost  a  black  man  in  that,  so  I  said,  "No,  no,  no, 
no.   He  didn't  have  skin  like  that."  I  don't  know  how  they  did 
it,  but  they  lightened  him  up  considerably. 

His  dad  was  very  formal.   He  was  very  informal.   So  if  you  saw 
August  and  he  wasn't  dressed  that  way,  he  was  probably  going  to 
see  the  doctor,  the  attorney,  or  he'd  put  a  suit  on  to  go  to  a 
wedding  or  something  like  that.   Other  than  that,  that  was  the  way 
he  dressed.   He  was  a  warm-blooded  guy,  so  very  seldom  did  you  see 
him  with  a  jacket  on.   He  had  short-sleeved  shirts.  A  lot  of 
people  mistook  him  for  the  janitor  here  at  the  winery,  and  he 
would  get  many  chuckles  at  that.   People  would  stop  and  talk  to 
him.   "Who  are  you?"  "Oh,  I  just  happen  to  be  the  owner."  He  had 
a  lot  of  fun  with  that. 

He  then  took  the  winery  over  for  his  father.   And,  of  course, 
the  winery  was  still  owned  by  Samuele  in  1938,  so  August  was 
working  for  his  dad,  and  then  his  dad  passed  away  in  1944,  so  it 
was  seven  years  he  was  working  for  his  dad.   Then  the  winery,  of 
course,  went  to  the  widow,  August's  mother,  so  he  ran  it  for  her. 

Hicke:   What  was  her  name? 

Davis:   Elvira  Sebastiani.   He  ran  it  for  his  mother  from  1944,  then, 

until  1952.  At  that  time,  he  and  Sylvia  then  purchased  the  winery 
and  its  inventory  from  the  mother.   This  was  two  years  prior  to 
her  death.   She  died  in  1954,  ten  years  after  Samuele  did.   That 
was  a  very  lucky  happening,  because  everything  that  Samuele  had 
done  in  the  meantime,  other  than  the  winery,  had  to  go  through  the 
estate  process,  and  there  were  three  children.   It  got  divided 
three  ways.   The  brother  that  lived  in  Woodbridge  sold  almost 
everything,  so  part  of  the  empire  that  Samuele  had  accumulated 
outside  of  the  winery  disappeared.   And  the  sister  sold  off  a 
portion  of  hers  also,  so  it  really  got  diluted,  really,  really 
rapidly. 

Luckily,  the  winery  was  not  a  part  of  that  situation. 
However,  the  sister  lived  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  winery, 
and  that  house  is  at  the  foot  of  Spain  Street,  and  that  was  the 
Sebastiani  mansion  there  that  they  talked  about  way  back  in  the 
thirties.   Her  son  still  lives  there.   He  said  he  never  was  going 
to  live  in  mom's  house,  but  somewhere  along  the  line  he  changed 
his  mind.   I  think  he's  basically  retired,  too,  but  he's  an 
attorney,  and  he  has  served  on  the  city  council,  was  the  mayor  of 
Sonoma  for  a  couple  of  terms,  and  all  that  good  stuff. 

Hicke:   What's  his  name? 
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Davis:   Kenny  McTaggert.   His  mother  was  Sabina  McTaggert,  or  Sabina 
Sebastian!  McTaggert. 

Elvira  was  the  mother.   I  just  ran  into  a  cute  story  the  other 
day  on  how  Samuele  and  Elvira  met,  way  back  when.   Elvira  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York.   Her  maiden  name  was  Eraldi.   She  moved  out 
here  with  her  parents.   Her  father  owned  a  saloon.   I  always 
assumed  the  saloon  was  right  on  the  plaza,  as  most  all  of  them 
were,  but  in  reality  it  was  not;  it  was  up  more  by  the  railroad 
track  and  by  the  depot,  and  it  was  called  Eraldi 's  Star  Saloon, 
although  I  have  also  seen  it  with  Eraldi 's  Lone  Star  Saloon.   I 
have  a  friend  who's  an  Eraldi,  and  he  remembers  the  sign,  and  it 
did  say  Eraldi 's  Star  Saloon,  but  it  had  one  star  on  it,  so  maybe 
that's  the  "lone  star." 

Anyway,  Elvira's  father  owned  that  saloon,  and  she  worked  in 
there.  When  Samuele  got  thirsty  and  he  wanted  to  play  some  bocci 
ball,  why,  he  went  into  the  saloon,  and  that's  where  he  met  his 
future  wife.  His  form  of  proposal  was,  "I'm  gonna  get  you  outta 
this  place."  And  so  he  did.   [laughter] 

Hicke:   From  a  saloon  to  a  winery. 

Davis:   Yes,  there  you  go.   So  then  August  continued  to  operate  the  winery 
pretty  much  as  he  and  his  father  had,  meaning  that  it  was  still 
strictly  a  bulk  winery;  they  didn't  have  a  label  of  their  own,  or 
brand.   However,  at  this  time  he  was  starting  to  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  that  his  customers  were  probably  going  to 
become  extinct.   This  was  other  wineries,  other  bottlers,  but  the 
bottlers  were  the  ones  that  were  concerning  him  the  most  because 
they  were  going  to  be  pretty  much  put  out  of  business  by  the 
Allied  Grape  Growers /Petri  Group,  who  were  going  to  bottle  their 
wine  in  strategic  places  all  over  the  United  States,  like  New 
Orleans,  Chicago,  New  Joisey  [sic],  Boston. 

Remember --maybe  you  don't  remember- -they  had  the  S.S.  Petri,  a 
big  tanker-- 

Hicke:   I've  heard  of  it. 

Davis:   --that  went  around,  and  that  was  their  methodology,  because  they 
were  going  to  be  able  to  bottle  the  wine  under  their  auspices  in 
the  area  where  it  was  going  to  be  sold.   Gallo  didn't  like  that 
idea  at  all,  so  they  said,  "We  are  going  to  bottle  all  our  wine  in 
Modesto,  and  we're  going  to  develop  lightweight  bottles  so  we  can 
ship  it  across  the  country  really  inexpensively,"  and  they  did. 
So  you  had  two  methods  that  were  basically  eliminating  the 
customers  that  August  and  other  people  like  him  had. 
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Moving  from  Bulk  to  Bottled  Wines 


Davis:   Sylvia  tells  a  story,  too,  that—she  loves  to  play  bridge,  and  she 
has  playing  bridge  as  long  as  anybody  can  seem  to  remember,  and 
she  came  home  from  her  bridge  party  and  told  her  husband,  August, 
that,  "Wow,  we  had  this  really,  really,  really  good  cream  sherry 
today.   I  don't  know  why  we  don't  do  something  like  that,  too." 
And  he  says,  "Well,  what  was  the  label?"  And  she  told  him,  and  he 
says,  "Well,  that  was  our  line."  And  she  says,  "Well,  what  a 
dummy  you  are.   So  start  selling  it." 

Hicke:   Somebody  else's  label,  but  our  wine. 

Davis:   Yes,  yes.   So  that  kind  of  pushed  him  into  doing  this.   This  was 
in,  say,  the  mid-fifties.   In  order  to  do  this,  it  took  a  lot  of 
planning  because  this  was  a  major  overhaul.   I  came  in  '55,  and  by 
about  1960  we  got  serious  about  making  this  change,  and  so  it  took 
us  about  ten  years  to  go  from  100  percent  bulk  wine  to  zero  bulk 
wine. 

Hicke:   How  did  you  do  it? 

Davis:   Well,  we  bottled  wine  for  ourselves  but  also  all  sorts  of  other 

people,  other  brands.  We  had  private  labels.   Our  label  room  was 
a  disaster.   It  just  had  all  sorts  of  labels  in  it.  We  did  it  for 
some  of  the  people  that  we  had  been  selling  bulk  wine  to  on  the 
East  Coast;  then  became  distributors,  and  we  would  bottle— Pastene 
was  a  name,  in  the  New  England  area.   We  used  to  ship  about  a 
carload  of  that  a  week  out  of  here,  just  for  them. 

So  we  had  to  entertain  all  these  things  while  we  were  building 
our  own  brand.   It  was  a  headache.   It  was  not  a  lot  of  fun,  and 
you  didn't  build  a  lot  of  brand  loyalty  by  doing  somebody  else's, 
but  you  paid  the  bills. 

Hicke:   Let  me  get  a  little  more  detail  here.   You  had  to  start  out  with 
bottling  machines  and  a  whole  new  equipment,  right? 

Davis:   Yes. 

Hicke:   So  did  you  go  around  and  find  all  that? 

Davis:   No.  August  actually  had  purchased  a  lot  of  equipment  when  he 

decided  he  was  going  to  get  in  this  bottling  business.   Not  a  lot 
of  equipment,  but  the  basic  equipment.   It  was  still  in  crates 
when  I  arrived.   Unfortunately,  I  didn't  think  much  of  what  he 
bought,  but  it  was  brand  new,  and  I  had  to  make  do.   It  was 
rather—well,  the  inexpensive  equipment  is  what  he  bought. 
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Hicke:   You  don't  recall  what  it  was  or  who  made  it? 

Davis:   Oh,  yes.   Biner-Ellison  was  manufacturer  of  this  bottling  machine, 
which  was  called  the  Fillabelmatic  [pronounced  fill  label  matic]. 
It  filled  the  bottles  and  put  the  labels  on  all  at  the  same  time. 
Our  capper  was  a  Resina  capper.   Other  than  that,  we  did  it  all 
manually.   But  this  was  a  machine  that  created  a  vacuum  in  the 
bottle  and  literally  pulled  the  wine  in  there,  so  it  was  a  rough 
trip  for  wine,  and  it  would  tend  to  oxidize  it  a  great  deal,  more 
than  you  would  like  to  see  it  done,  but  that's  what  we  got  started 
with. 

Hicke:   What  kind  of  grapes?  What  kind  of  wine? 

Davis:   We  were  doing  everything  from  the  table  wines  to—until  about  1970 
we  were  still  heavily  on  the  dessert  wines:  port,  sherry, 
Muscatel,  Tokay.   Starting  about  1970  is  when  the  table  wines 
really  caught  on,  and  we  were  selling  them  in  the  basic  three 
flavors:  Chablis,  Burgundy,  and  Rose.  At  one  time,  when  the  white 
wine  boom  was  on,  our  half -gallon  of  Chablis,  one  item,  was  over 
half  of  our  business.   That  was  kind  of  scary  in  those  days. 

Hicke:   Early  seventies? 
Davis:   Yes,  in  the  early  seventies. 
II 

Davis:   Those  were  in  all  sizes,  but  we  were  still  not  metric  at  that 

point,  so  we  were  doing  gallons,  half  gallons,  four- fifths  quarts, 
four-fifths  pints,  all  different  names  than  we  are  using  today. 
It's  metric  and  in  liters. 

Hicke:   Where  were  you  getting  those  bottles? 

Davis:   Well,  when  we  first  started  there  was  a  company,  and  there's  still 
a  company  called  California  Glass  Company  in  San  Francisco  where 
you  could  get  a  load  of  bottles  of  all  different  sizes  and  shapes. 
They  would  mix  it  up  for  you.  You'd  say,  "I  want  200  of  this  and 
500  of  that,"  whatever  a  load  was.   You  could  do  it  in  smaller 
increments,  is  my  point.   Eventually  we  outgrew  that  and  had  to 
deal  directly  with  the  glass  companies  because  of  the  volume  that 
we  had  obtained.  We  did  business  with  Owens-Illinois,  Latchford-- 
boy,  some  of  those  names  are  escaping  me  now.   There  were  several 
of  them.   There  was  Ball  Glass,  and  Madera  C,  ass. 

It  was  in  the  seventies,  when  we  reached  a  point  where  we  were 
having  difficulty  in  getting  enough  glass,  that  we  established  a 
chance  relationship  with  Madera  Glass,  who  at  that  point  was  owned 


by  United  Vintners,  and  their  primary  reason  for  being  alive  was 
to  make  glass  for  them,  but  they  had  excess  capacity,  so  we  made  a 
deal  with  them  and  bought  an  awful  lot  of  glass  from  them,  until 
eventually  United  needed  all  that  capacity,  so  we  got  aced  out  of 
there. 

They  sent  us  up  to  Seattle  Northwestern  Glass,  and  today  we 
buy  the  majority  of  our  glass  from  a  company  called  Ball-Incon, 
which  1  believe  is  headquartered  in  Muncie,  Indiana,  but  the  glass 
is  made  out  here. 

Hicke:   In  California? 

Davis:   Yes. 

Hicke:   How  about  corks? 

Davis:   Corks?  Of  course,  we  imported  the  major  volume  from  Portugal,  a 

little  bit  from  Spain,  but  mostly  Portugal,  and  we  would  deal  with 
cork  importing  companies  here.   There  were  probably  at  that  time 
four  or  five  different  ones.   But  remember  now,  when  we  were  doing 
these  jug  wines  we  weren't  using  corks  too  much,  just  for  the 
upper  end,  and  we  used  one  for  our  half-gallon  that  was  called  a 
bar  top  [turns  to  try  to  find  a  sample  bottle).   I  don't  have  that 
bottle.   Somebody  swiped  my  bottle.  Anyway,  it  was  a  jug  with  two 
fingers  in  it,  and  the  cork  that  you  think  maybe  you  could  take 
out;  it  has  a  top  on  it--you  can  pull  it  out,  put  it  back  in 
again.   It  had  the  flange  on  top  of  it.  We  had  one  that  had  a 
ball  up  there,  and  you  could  really  get  your  hand  on  it. 

Hicke:   Like  a  German  pop  top? 

Davis:   Yes.   You  could  take  it  off  and  put  it  back  on  again.   It  didn't 
seal  the  bottle  very  well.   It  had  a  short  shelf  life. 

Hicke:   You  had  to  drink  it  fast. 

Davis:   Yes,  you  should  drink  it  fast  if  you're  going  to  use  that.  We 

used  to  put  those  in  by  hand:  put  them  in,  hit  them  with  a  hammer 
--for  a  long  period  of  time.   So  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
whole  thing  in  bottling,  and  we  went  through  the  private  label 
scenario,  and  now  we're  at  about  1970. 

Then  our  own  brand  started  to  take  off,  and  we  had  the  August 
Sebastiani  mountain  wines.   "Mountain"  didn't  really  have  a 
definition  at  all,  but  it  was  a  big  mover.  We  still  have  that 
profitable  line,  only  it's  called  "Heritage."  It  went  from  August 
Sebastiani  Mountain  Wine,  August  Sebastiani  Country  Wine,  to 
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August  Sebastian!  Heritage,  and  now  it's  just  called  Heritage. 
They've  taken  the  Sebastiani  connotation  off  of  it  completely. 

Hicke:   It's  the  lower  end? 

Davis:   Yes.   It's  kind  of  mid-range,  actually.   It's  not  way  down  at  the 
bottom,  but  it's  in  the  middle.   It  was  at  that  time  it  got  its 
name  because  August  Sebastiani  saw  that  there  was  an  abundance  of 
varietal  wines,  but  at  that  point  varietal  wines  were  only  put 
into  the  seven- fifty  or  the  four- fifths  quart,  as  it  was  known  as 
in  those  days.  And  August  said,  "Wow,  I  can  give  the  consumer  a 
really  good  bargain  here.   I'm  going  to  put  it  in  the  half 
gallon,"  which  is  today  the  one-and-a-half  liter.  And  he  did,  so 
we  had  a  whole  line  not  only  of  Chablis,  Rose,  and  Burgundy  but 
now  we've  got  Chardonnay,  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Zinfandel,  Pinot 
Noir,  all  the  grape  varieties,  in  a  half  gallon. 

He  wasn't  too  popular  in  the  wine  industry  because  they 
thought  he  was  going  to  screw  up  the  whole  thing,  but  I'm  sure 
he's  laughing  as  we  speak,  because  now  it's  the  standard  of  the 
industry  and  doing  excellent. 

So  with  a  combination  of  those  generic  table  wines  and  the 
varietal  wines,  Sebastiani  Vineyards  grew  at  40  percent  per  year 
for  seven  years  in  a  row  there. 

Hicke:   In  the  sixties? 

Davis:   No,  in  the  seventies.  August  started  getting  ill  in  the  latter 

part  of  "79  and  actually  passed  away  in  '80,  in  February.   It  was 
a  slow,  unpleasant  death,  but  it  took  him  more  than  a  year  to  die. 
But  again,  showing  the  type  of  person  he  was,  I  think  he  had  a 
tremendous  threshold  for  pain  because  he  would  resist  medication 
like  crazy.   Unfortunately--!  guess  unfortunately;  maybe  it's 
fortunate  that  his  mind  stayed  clear  until  the  very  end,  but  his 
body  was  just  wasting  away,  cancer  just  eating  him  up  slowly.   It 
was  a  matter  of,  I  guess,  its  finding  a  vital  organ  somewhere 
along  the  line. 

He  had  a  full-time  nurse  that  stayed  with  him  all  the  time,  a 
man,  and  basically  made  sure  that  he  took  his  medication,  whatever 
it  was.  At  a  certain  point,  August  said- -well,  he  got  past  the 
holiday  season  and  got  into  January,  and  I  think  he  started 
thinking:  "This  is  not  a  very  good  life.   I  don't  think  I  like 
this  too  much."  He  finally,  on  a  Friday,  called  some  of  us 
together  and  said,  "You  know  what?"  He  said,  "I've  had  it  with 
this  business.  Are  there  any  questions  you  have  of  me,  anything 
that  we  haven't  covered?  I'm  going  to  cash  in." 
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We  didn't  know  exactly  what  the  heck  he  meant  by  that.   We 
were  up  at  his  house,  and  he  was  in  bed.   It  was  a  sad  time.   And 
then  that  evening  he  called  his  family  together,  the  children  and 
wife,  and  asked  them  the  same  thing.   That  night  he  told  the 
nurse,  "No  more  medicine."  And  the  next  day  he  was  dead. 

That's  the  type  of  person  he  was. 
Hicke:   Strong  willed. 

Davis:   He  was  in  control.   But  the  thing  that  really  seems  ironic  is  the 
fact  that  Sylvia  still  claims  that  smoking  was  his  downfall,  and 
here  you  have  a  person  that's  that  iron  willed,  but  he  was  so 
addicted  to  smoking  he  couldn't  quit.   It's  hard  for  me  to 
understand  how  somebody  that  strong  willed  couldn't  do  anything 
they  wanted  to,  but  that  shows  you  how  bad,  how  addictive  that  is. 
And  they  did  everything.   They  hid  his  cigarettes. 

He  had  had  a  scare  maybe  about  four  years  before  that.   They 
got  the  cancer  into  remission,  and  you  would  think  that  that  would 
scare  the  living  daylights  out  of  him.  As  I  say,  you  would  think 
that  a  man  of  that  determination  could  do  anything  he  wanted  to, 
but  he  couldn't.   I'm  sure  he  tried,  but  he  couldn't. 

Hicke:   Let's  go  back  to  the  sixties  a  little  bit.   Someone  had  to  make 

all  these  new  contacts,  new  purchasing  and  buying  and  selling  and 
labeling  and  all  that.  Were  you  involved  in  that? 

Davis:   Yes,  I  was  involved.   My  job  expanded  from  wine  chemist  fairly 
rapidly.   I  guess  it  was  kind  of  prestigious  to  be  known  as  the 
winemaker,  so  I  kind  of  always  longed  to  be  that.  August  and  I 
had  a  deal  that  he  would  be  the  winemaker  because  it  was  good 
public  relations,  that  he  is  the  vintner  and  the  winemaker.  And 
so  I  didn't  have  the  winemaker  title  for  very  long  a  time.   I 
became  the  plant  manager,  and  then  I  became  the  production 
manager.   I  did  all  those  things  that  you're  talking  about. 

August  was  a  great  one.  He  liked  to  keep  his  hand  into  the 
purchasing  of  the  grapes.   He  loved  to  be  around  farmers.  And  he 
was  basically  a  farmer.   He  truly  was.   But  that's  what  he  liked 
to  do,  to  be  out  with  those  guys.  As  I  said,  he  slept  fast  so  he 
didn't  have  to  sleep  long,  so  he  would  always  have  breakfast  down 
in  a  restaurant  south  of  town  here  in  Shellville  called  the  Lazy 
D.   That's  where  all  the  farmers  would  have  breakfast.   So  they'd 
be  down  there  almost  every  day  of  the  week,  having  breakfast  down 
there,  and  that's  where  he  would  find  out  what's  going  on.   He'd 
communicate  with  them. 
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Also  that  was  a  great  place  for  truck  drivers  to  stop  and  have 
breakfast.   He  got  more  information  out  of  truck  drivers  than  you 
could  shake  a  stick  at.   That  was  kind  of  his  intelligence  source 
there.   "Where  are  you  going  with  that  load  of  wine?"   "Where  are 
you  going  with  those  grapes?"  And  "What  are  you  doing?"   "Did  you 
do  that  very  often?"  He  got  a  lot  of  information  out  of  people  In 
that  fashion. 


Grape  Supplies 

Hicke:   Who  did  he  buy  the  grapes  from?  Do  any  names  come  to  mind? 
Davis:   Oh,  sure.   You  mean  here  in  Sonoma? 
Hicke:   Yes,  wherever  he  got  his  grapes. 

Davis:   We  purchased  grapes  from  probably  just  about  everybody  in  the 

Valley.   Sangiacomo  certainly  is  a  name  that  is  there.   Batto--we 
used  to  buy  a  lot  of  grapes  from  them.  We  bought  a  lot  of  grapes 
from  Bunschu  before  they  revitalized  the  winery.   In  fact,  we 
bought  everything  they  had  down  there.   Gary  Kizer  had  grapes  down 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley.  Milleric.   Then  if  we  went 
upstream  here,  what's  Bruce  Cohen's  Winery  now,  was  owned  by  a  man 
who  was  a  big  executive  at  Sears  and  Roebuck.   It  was  called  Olive 
Hill  back  in  those  days,  even.  We  had  a  contract  grower  also,  by 
the  name  of  Charlie  Spomer,  who  ran  a  lot  of  little  small 
vineyards.  When  you  added  them  all  up,  it  got  up  to  be  some 
pretty  good  tonnage,  so  he  was  a  good  vineyard  development  man. 
We  bought  grapes  from  Pagani. 

Hicke:   The  Pagani  Ranch? 

Davis:   Yes.   There  were  actually  two  Paganis,  too.   There  was  the  one 

that  had  the  winery  over  in  Glen  Ellen,  and  there  was  the  one  that 
had  the  winery  which  is  now  Kenwood  Vineyards.   Two  of  our  primary 
sources  for  grapes  were  [Harry]  Parducci  and  Domenici,  which  are 
out  on  Madrone  Road.   Harry  Parducci,  he  passed  away  not  very  long 
ago. 

The  Parduccis  and  Domenicis  got  into  an  argument,  I  guess,  so 
they  split  the  ranch  so  that  Domenici  took  the  southern  half  and 
Parducci  took  the  north  half.   Parducci  then  ran  the  Valley  of  the 
Moon  Winery,  which  ultimately  sold  to  Kenwood.   Kenwood  was  then 
purchased  by  Gary  Heck  of  Korbel,  50  percent,  and  then  finally  the 
last  50  percent  he  bought  fairly  recently.   Gary  Heck  owns  all  the 
Parducci  grapes  that  we  used  to  get,  but  we  still  get  all  the 


Domenici  grapes--well,  not  all  of  them,  but  most  of  them, 
allow  him  to  sell  a  few  to  boutiques. 


We 


Then  the  big  one  was  Kunde.  In  my  time  here  at  Sebastiani, 
we've  had  two  marriages  and  two  divorces.  We're  divorced  at  the 
moment . 

Hicke:   With  the  Kundes? 

Davis:   With  the  Kundes.   Ironically,  the  Kunde  Wildwood  Vineyards  up 
there  was  started  at  the  same  year  that  Sebastiani  started  the 
winery,  1904.   They  always  wanted  to  grow  grapes  and  not  make 
wine;  Samuele  kind  of  always  wanted  to  make  wine  and  not  grow 
grapes,  so  it  was  a  good  marriage.   Where  I've  seen  the  divorces 
happen  was  during  the  generation  change,  so  when  Big  Boy  Kunde--! 
forget  what  his  real  name  was—passed  it  on  to  his—basically  two 
sons,  but  there  were  five  children  involved  there:  Fred  Kunde,  Bob 
Kunde,  Rich  Kunde,  Lou  Kunde,  and  Sis  Kunde. 

Lou  is  deceased.   Fred's  deceased  now,  too.   But  Fred  and  Bob 
actually  ran  the  majority  of  the  vineyards,  and  Lou  Kunde  married 
a  girl  whose  father  had  MGM  Brakes  up  in  Cloverdale.   He  was  their 
sales  director.   Of  course,  Rich  Kunde  started  his  own  nursery  and 
has  done  infinitely  well.   He  has  to  be  the  most  successful  of  the 
whole  group  here  with  the  situation  developing.   He  can't  make 
grapevines  fast  enough. 

Sis  Kunde,  until  we  closed  our  hospitality  department,  worked 
over  here  in  our  tasting  room.   Theodora  I  think  was  her  real 
name.   When  the  founder  of  it  let  the  sons  take  over,  one  of  the 
boys  had  gone  to  the  University  of  California,  Davis,  for  a  little 
while,  and  when  they  came  back,  they  changed  everything  around, 
and  they  didn't  want  to  sell  grapes  to  Sebastiani  anymore,  so  we 
got  a  divorce.   And  they  sold  them  to  Martini  &  Prati,  way  over  by 
Santa  Rosa.   Actually,  the  wine  ended  up  going  to  Gallo.   I  guess 
probably  ten,  twelve  years  went  by  when  we  didn't  get  any  grapes. 
I  don't  know  what  their  dissatisfaction  was,  but  they  got 
dissatisfied  with  that  connection,  so  they  said,  "Let's  get  back 
together  again."  So  we  did,  and  we  had  an  evergreen  contract  with 
them:  just  knock  off  a  year  and  add  a  year,  just  keep  on  going. 

We  took  100  percent  of  their  grapes  for  many,  many,  many,  many 
years.   That's  a  lot  of  grapes.   Until,  I'm  going  to  say  probably 
until  about  the  end  of  the  eighties,  somewhere  along  there.   Then 
Bob  and  Fred's  sons  were  taking  over,  and  that's  when  they  decided 
to  build  their  own  winery  and  their  own  caves,  and  they- -well, 
they  had  already  done  that,  and  so  they  were  taking  a  part  of 
their  fruit  for  their  own  use,  for  their  own  winery. 
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That  was  fine  with  us.  We  didn't  have  a  problem  with  that. 
But  then  we  got  into  I  guess  a  controversy  over  pricing  because 
they  wanted  Napa  Valley  prices,  and  we  couldn't  pay  Napa  Valley 
prices,  so  they  said,  "Well,  adios."  I  think  Gallo  gets  all  their 
excess  fruit  currently,  but  those  were  people  here  in  the  Valley 
we  purchased  grapes  from. 

Hicke:  That's  really  a  nice  rundown  of  your  suppliers. 

Davis:   We  have  bought  grapes  all  over  Sonoma  County,  from  Bob  Young- -Bob 
Young  was  a  big  friend  of  August.   I  think  probably  he  was  one  of 
the  driving  forces  to  get  Bob  Young  to  plant  a  lot  of  varieties, 
because  he  was  a  prune  grower  for  many,  many,  many  years.   But  Dry 
Creek  Valley- -we  purchased  grapes  from  all  sorts  of  people  up 
there:  Cuneo-Saini--they  were  a  big  grower  up  there;  Auradou;  an 
Italian  name  down  south  of  Healdsburg. 

Hicke:   There's  a  lot  of  them. 

Davis:   Soracco.   So  we  have  and  do  purchase  grapes  from  quite  a  few 
growers. 

Hicke:   It  sounds  like  it's  practically  all  Sonoma. 

Davis:   Well,  our  cask  wines  now- -now  we're  changing  it  still  once  again 
to  our  county  wines,  all  Sonoma.   That  was  the  intention  to  be 
that  way.   We  had  one  variation  at  the  beginning,  Mourvedre.   We 
couldn't  get  enough  Mourvedre,  and  so  we  had  some  out  of  Contra 
Costa  County.   But  those  are  all  Sonoma  County  wines.   For  all  of 
our  brands—starting  at  the  top  again,  we  have  Faralon,  Talus, 
Heritage,  Nathanson  Creek,  La  Terre,  and  Vendange.  We  will 
purchase  grapes  all  over  California,  but  the  preponderance  of  them 
come  from  the  Central  Coast  and  the  Delta  area  of  the  Sacramento 
River. 


The  Nathanson  Creek  Story 


Davis:  Nathanson  Creek  is  a  creek  that  runs  through  the  middle  of  Sonoma. 
I  believe  it  was  named  after  Dorotea  Nathanson,  because  I  don't 
think  her  husband  deserved,  probably,  to  have  anything  named  after 
him  because  he  basically  abandoned  the  family.   Dorotea  came  to 
this  country  from  Germany,  and  she  married  Nathanson,  who  was 
Jewish  and  proceeded  to  get  him  kicked  out  of  his  family  or 
disinherited  because  she  was  not  Jewish. 
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She  had  been  taken  in  by  a  doctor  in  Germany  because  her 
family  really  didn't  want  her  and  were  kind  of  abusive  of  her,  so 
the  doctor  took  her  away,  and  then  on  one  of  the  holidays  that  the 
doctor  was  able  to  afford,  when  she  was  sixteen  years  old,  they 
ran  into  Mr.  Nathanson.   He  was  not  much  older,  but  they  wanted  to 
get  married,  and  the  doctor  wouldn't  let  them  marry  because  she 
was  only  sixteen  years  old. 

But  eventually  they  prevailed,  and  he  decided  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  these  two  young  people  is  to  stake  them  and 
send  them  to  America,  and  so  he  did.   He  sent  them  to  San 
Francisco,  apparently  with  some  kind  of  a  basic  stake,  because 
they  opened  a  restaurant  in  the  financial  district  in  San 
Francisco.   Apparently  it  was  right  over  the  bay,  because  she  told 
stories  about  being  able  to  see  the  water  between  the  cracks  in 
the  floor. 

Apparently  Mrs.  Nathanson  was  an  attractive  lady,  and  she  was 
somewhat  flirtatious.   Her  husband  was  a  very  jealous  type,  so 
eventually  he  said,  "This  isn't  working  too  good,  so  we're  going 
to  sell  the  restaurant  and  we'll  move  to  Sonoma."  To  get  her  away 
from  these  flirtatious  habits  of  hers. 

When  they  arrived  in  Sonoma,  General  Vallejo  was  having  his 
home  built.   At  that  time  he  lived  right  on  the  plaza,  on  the 
north  side. 

Hicke:   Was  this  around  the  mid-nineteenth  century? 

Davis:   Yes,  it  would  be  the  nineteenth  century.   I  don't  remember  the 
dates. 

Hicke:   That's  okay.  We  can  always  find  out. 

Davis:   Yes,  yes.   I've  got  a  little  bit  of  history  on  that  as  well. 

Anyway,  he  was  just  building  his  home,  but  he  was  still  living  in 
what  was  his  house  at  that  time,  which  is  a  building  that  doesn't 
exist  today.   It's  down  about  where  the  cheese  factory  is  today. 
They  must  have  had  some  clout  and  some  suction  someplace,  because 
he  rented  them  half  of  his  house.  That's  where  they  lived  there. 

The  husband  was  alleged  to  be  a  liquor  salesman.   He  sold 
alcoholic  beverages.   But  one  day--well,  they  ended  up  having 
seven  children,  so  he  stayed  around  a  while.   They  may  have  raised 
another  child,  so  it  is  said,  that  was  a  product  of  General 
Vallejo  and  an  Indian  lady,  so  they  may  have  taken  this  gal  in  and 
raised  her  as  well.  At  least  that's  what  some  of  the  descendants 
seem  to  think. 
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But  at  a  certain  point  Mr.  Nathanson  disappeared,  and  his 
children  apparently  don't  know  exactly  where  he  disappeared  to. 
They  think  he  went  back  to  the  East  Coast.  They  think  he  died 
somewhere  in  the  New  England  area.   I  guess  they  don't  care.   But 
anyway,  Mom's  left  alone.   So  she  started  a  store,  mercantile 
store,  right  on  the  plaza,  at  that  point,  and  eventually  sold  that 
to  Ivan  Schocken,  so  it  was  called  Schocken.   He  was  Jewish.   He's 
the  guy  that  then  leased  the  sixty-plus  acres  of  land  on  this 
mountain  back  here  and  did  the  quarrying  to  get  the  stones  for 
Samuele  to  haul  down  to  take  to  San  Francisco. 

Now,  when  she  sold  the  store,  then  she  went  out  and  bought  a 
square  mile  of  land,  and  that  square  mile  of  land  was  later 
purchased--!  don't  know  who  she  bought  it  from,  but  she  kept  it 
and  she  lived  there,  and  that's  where  I  think  it  got  its  name 
because  this  creek,  Nathanson  Creek,  went  right  through  this 
property  and  goes  all  the  way  up,  very  near  the  Sonoma-Napa  county 
line,  so  it  goes  back  in  these  hills  quite  a  long  way. 

Hicke:   It  starts  up  there? 

Davis:   Yes,  it  starts  up  there.   I  always  thought  it  went  into  Sonoma 

Creek,  but  the  reality  is  it  doesn't.   It  goes  down  here  and  then 
turns  east  and  goes  into  an  area  of  the  bay  called  Splude  Slough. 
What  a  web  we  weave,  it  makes  me  think,  because  she  had  this 
property,  one  square  mile,  which  is  quite  a  lot  of  property,  of 
land.   She  subsequently  sold  it  to  the  Milanis,  the  people  who 
then  had  built  the  winery.   Apparently,  the  majority  of  the 
children  were  boys,  and  they  went  on  to  become  attorneys,  and  they 
all  moved  down  to  the  peninsula  and  were  down  around  Stanford 
[University],  in  that  area. 

Sylvia  took  me  up  one  day  to  see  an  elderly  lady  that  still 
lives  on  this  property.   She  had  told  me  a  story  about  this  man 
driving  up  and  saying  he  was  a  Nathanson.   This  was  many  years 
ago.   He  asked  if  he  could  just  look  around  a  little  bit,  and 
there  was  a  pine  tree  there  that  he  said  he  planted,  and  that  pine 
tree  was  still  there. 

So  that's  what  Nathanson  Creek  is.  At  one  point,  we  needed  a 
label,  and  our  marketing  and  sales  people  thought  Nathanson  Creek 
was  an  ideal  one,  and  we  created  it  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  a  restaurant  wine  only,  and  that's  what  it  was  for  quite  a 
few  years.  It  developed  itself  into  a  relatively  good  brand  of 
about  200,000  cases  annual  sales. 

When  these  marketing,  sales  people  needed  a  label  for  another 
niche,  they  decided  they  wanted  to  borrow  Nathanson  Creek  and 
moved  it  into  a  label  that's  now  not  restaurant  only.  The 
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restaurant  only  was  replaced  with  a  label  called  La  Terre.   So 
that's  Nathanson  Creek. 

Hicke:   It  is  a  memorable  name  because  I've  seen  it  in  the  stores,  and 
I've  had  some,  too.   I  didn't  associate  it  with  Sebastiani. 

Davis:  Most  of  our  brands  are  not  associated  with  the  Sebastiani  name. 

Hicke:  And  not  at  all  associated  now!1 

Davis:  Well,  yes.   I  think  they're  signing  the  papers  this  week. 

Hicke:  We're  getting  ahead  of  the  story. 

Davis:   Yes,  that  will  then  start  some  kind  of  waiting  period  that's 

mandated  by  the  government,  a  cooling-off  period  or  something, 
which  can  be  four  to  six  weeks.   It's  having  to  do  with  antitrust 
and- -you  probably  know  some  of  those  things;  I  don't. 

Hicke:   I  don't  remember  them,  but  I  know  what  you  mean.   You  have  to  wait 
before  it  becomes  a  final  divorce. 

Davis:   I  think  we  went  through  escrow.  Maybe  we're  going  to  sign  off 
escrow.   But  now  it  has  to  go  through  title  or  something  like 
that. 

Do  you  think  we  have  enough  for  today? 

Hicke:   I  think  you've  done  remarkably  well.   You  don't  even  sound  very 
hoarse. 

Davis:   No. 


Sebastiani  Family  Members 
[Interview  2:  October  4,  2000]  II 


Hicke:   You  have  some  notes  about  what  you  wanted  to  get  started  on  this 
morning . 

Davis:   Yes,  Carole.   I  thought  maybe  it  would  be  appropriate  to  do  a  real 
fast,  brief  review,  and  so  I  did  make  a  few  notes  regarding  that. 


'This  conversation  refers  to  the  recent  sale  of  many  of  Sebastiani 's 
labels.   See  below. 
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I  think  we  briefly  talked  about  Samuele  Sebastiani  being  born  in 
Italy  in  1874,  migrating  to  the  United  States  in  1895,  starting  a 
winery  in  1904,  and  then  running  it  until  he  passed  away,  until 
1944.  We  also  mentioned  that  he  married  Elvira,  who  was  born  in 
1888  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  same  year  that  Samuele  started  the  winery  is  the  year  that 
they  got  married,  in  1904.   Of  course,  she  passed  away  in  1954. 
The  products  of  this  marriage  were  three  children:  Sabina,  who 
became  Sabina  McTaggert.   She  was  born  in  1905,  a  year  after  they 
were  married;  Lawrence,  born  in  1907;  and  August,  in  1913.   So 
there  were  eight  years'  difference  between  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest  one  there  also. 

We  kind  of  went  through  August  in,  I  think,  a  pretty  good  way, 
but  we'll  probably  touch  on  him  a  bit  more  later.   He  was  born  in 
1913  here  in  Sonoma  and  died  in  1980.   He  married  Sylvia 
Sebastiani,  who  was  born  in  Solano  County,  in  the  little  area 
called  Tranches  Corners.   It's  just  a  little  intersection  in  the 
railroad,  near  Fairfield,  towards  the  river. 

Hicke:   What  was  her  maiden  name? 

Davis:   Scarafoni.   She  and  her  parents  moved  to  Sonoma  when  she  was  about 
eleven  years  old,  in  1927.   They  lived  just  down  the  street  from 
the  Sebastianis,  and  that's  no  doubt  where  she  met  August.  What 
would  that  make  her?  She  was  three  years  younger  than  he  was,  so 
she  kind  of  followed  him  through  school,  but  I  think  he  was  kind 
of  her  hero.   He  was  the  man  about  town,  the  athlete,  the  football 
player,  the  catcher  on  the  baseball  team,  and  obviously  they 
sparked  a  romance  somewhere  along  the  line  there. 

They  had  three  children,  which  probably  you've  researched 
already,  and  I  think  you've  interviewed  Sam.   Sam  J.  was  born  in 
1940. 

Hicke:   I  haven't  talked  to  him  yet. 

Davis:   He's  going  to,  though,  isn't  he?  Maryanne  Cuneo  was  born  in  1947 
and  then  Don  in  1953.   Sam  had  then  four  children  by  his  first 
wife,  and  his  second  wife  brought  two  children  with  her.   Now  we 
have  a  total  of  six,  and  then  they  had  two  together,  so  they  have 
eight  children,  or  they  had  eight  children.   The  oldest  boy  died 
of  mushroom  poisoning  a  couple  of  years  ago,  so  there  are  seven 
remaining. 

Maryanne  in  the  meantime  had  three  boys.   I  guess  she  wanted 
to  be  male  dominated.   One  of  her  sons,  Mark  Cuneo,  is  presently 
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employed  here  at  Sebastian!  Winery,  working  currently  in  the 
winemaking  department. 

Don  Sebastiani  had  three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl.   Donny 
was  born  in  1977,  so  he's  twenty-three  years  old. 

Hicke:   The  oldest? 

Davis:   The  oldest  son.   He's  working  here  also.   So  there  are  two  fourth- 
generation  members  of  the  Sebastiani  family  here. 

The  thing  that  I  wanted  to  point  out,  Carole,  about  Sylvia: 
For  many  years,  she  was  the  typical  Italian  mother,  married  to  the 
typical  Italian  man,  meaning—in  this  case  and  I  think  in  a  lot  of 
cases  —  she  tended  the  home  and  took  care  of  the  children.   She 
didn't  have  to  be  concerned  with  the  checkbook  or  business  or 
anything  like  that,  and  had  very  little,  if  any,  contact  with  what 
was  going  on  business-wise  because  that's  what  the  man  did. 

But  one  thing  that  she  did  in  1970  with  her  husband  August's 
encouragement  was  to  write  a  cookbook  called  Mangiamo.   I  think  a 
lot  of  people  suffer  mistakenly,  as  I  do,  as  to  how  simple  it  must 
be  to  write  a  book.   But  it's  not  simple  to  write  a  book  and  get 
it  all  done  and  proofread  and  all  that  stuff,  particularly  a 
cookbook.   And  August  was  very  insistent  on  this,  that  he 
personally  taste  every  one  of  her  recipes. 

Hicke:   Oh,  that's  a  great  idea. 

Davis:   It  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  it  done.   These  recipes  were  from 

family  and  friends,  and  they  literally  went  through  and  test,  each 
one,  so  you  can  understand  why  it  took  a  long  time.   That  cookbook 
remains  very,  very  popular  today.   I  can't  tell  you  how  many 
different  printings  it  has  gone  through,  but  I  think  it's  got  to 
be  seven  or  eight  printings  of  it  at  this  time.  And,  of  course, 
it's  gone  from  the  typical  old  ring  binder  type,  where  you  can 
flip  it  over  and  it  stays  flat,  to  today  it  has  the  hard  copy, 
glitzy,  glossy  finish  on  it.  And,  of  course,  the  wines  being 
offered  in  the  recipes  have  changed,  as  Sebastiani  wines  have 
changed,  for  all  those  years.   The  recipes,  however,  do  remain  the 
same. 

I  wanted  to  make  sure  Sylvia  got  plenty  of  credit  for  this 
cookbook  that  was  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  effort  and  work  than  one 
would  expect  to  have  happen,  but  by  golly,  she  did  it,  and  she's 
still  quite  proud  of  it,  as  she  should  be. 

When  our  hospitality  department  is  back  active  again,  I'm  sure 
she  will  be  ack  down  there,  autographing  her  cookbook  for  people, 


Hicke: 
Davis : 


as  she  does  now  a  little  bit  for  Sebastiani  on  the  Square.   It 
doesn't  really  have  the  appropriateness  down  there,  people  walking 
off  the  street,  but  when  we  get  this  one  established  back  here  at 
the  winery,  I'm  sure  that—she  enjoys  doing  that.   Of  course, 
she's  eighty-four  as  we  speak,  and  has  a  great  active  mind  and 
wants  to  keep  very  active,  so  I  think  that  will  be  very  good. 

That's  wonderful.   I  saw  her  book  at  the  tasting  room. 

I  have  a  couple  or  three  versions.   I've  got  one  of  the  old  hard 
binders  there  that  I'm  kind  of  keeping  as  a  souvenir,  and  then  the 
midstream  one,  and  the  latest  one—the  latest  one  that  I'm  aware 
of,  anyway. 


Wine  Production 


Davis:   Then  I  thought  maybe  if  it's  okay,  we'd  just  run  back  to  your 
outline  here  and  some  of  the  things  that  we  may  not  have  made 
completely  clear,  maybe  starting  with- -we  went  through  the  story 
of  Sebastiani  establishing  its  own  label,  and  we  did  Sylvia's 
story— you  know,  if  it's  your  wine,  why  don't  you  have  your  own 
label  on  it?  When  she  was  at  the  bridge  party. 

The  status  of  the  operation  in  mid  1950s  certainly  was  100 
percent  bulk,  producing  mostly  dessert  wines.  When  I  say  mostly, 
I'd  say  probably  90  percent  dessert  wines.   Of  course,  it  has 
evolved  from  that  into  a  100  percent  brand  winery  with  a  lot  of 
brands,  but  certainly  all  table  wines.   Dessert  wines  are  not 
extinct,  but  very  nearly  so.   In  fact,  they  are  extinct  in 
Sebastiani  as  far  as  producing  them.  We  just  don't  do  it  anymore. 

Hicke:   I  saw  some  Grappa  de  Sebastiani.   Do  you  make  that? 

Davis:   Well,  we  actually  have  that  made  by  Bonny  Doon,  who  is  Randall 

Grahm.  We  only  do  that  when  it  seems  like  a  good  idea.   There's 
not  a  big  demand  for  Grappa,  because  a  lot  of  people  don't  even 
know  what  Grappa  is,  and  some  people  who  think  they  know  what 
Grappa  is  kind  of  refer  to  it  as  being  rocket  fuel  or  some  wild 
Italian  moonshine.   In  some  instances,  I  guess  those  are  probably 
apt  descriptions;  however,  the  distillation  process  can  really 
refine  it  to  where  it  gets  relatively  drinkable.  It  is  usually 
around  80  to  84  proof,  but  it  can  be  softened  so  that  it  doesn't 
have  that  burning  sensation  a  lot  of  people  seem  to  remember  about 
it,  and  maintain,  actually,  some  of  the  fruit  of  the  grape.  You 
probably  saw- -we  had  three  varieties  down  there.  We  have  one  that 


was  made  out  of  Muscat,  one  out  of  Chardonnay,  and  one  out  of 
Barbera  Zinfandel,  kind  of  a  blend.   So  we  do  do  that,  yes. 

Hicke:   Do  you  have  any  idea  of  the  amounts  that  were  being  made  of  this 
dessert  wine  in  the  fifties? 

Davis:   How  many  gallons,  say,  on  an  annual  production  we  would  produce? 
Hicke:   However  you  measure  it. 

Davis:   Well,  I  would  say,  going  back  to  that  whole  scenario  once  again, 
our  attempt,  and  what  we  usually  were  successful  doing,  was 
filling  up  the  winery  each  year.   In  order  to  do  that,  we  had  to 
crush  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  12,000,  12,500  tons  of 
grapes.   Something  like  90  percent  of  it  ended  up  going  into  the 
dessert  wine. 

Now,  it  takes  a  ton  of  grapes  to  make—when  you  produce  it  for 
table  wine,  I  think  a  good  general  average  as  to  how  many  gallons 
of  wine  that's  going  to  yield  is  going  to  be  about  170.   When  you 
produce  it  for  making  dessert  wines  like  sherry,  port,  Muscatel, 
those,  you  have  to  distill  something  in  order  to  get  the  alcohol 
from  it  to  increase  the  alcohol  content  to  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  20  percent.   Your  yield  declines  to  somewhere 
around  90  gallons  per  ton.   So  12,500  tons  of  grapes  divided  by 
170  is  going  to  be  a  lot  different  than  the  same  thing  divided  by 
90.   We  were  basically  running  at  capacity  of  about  12,500  tons. 
That  was  kind  of  the  basis. 

Slowly  but  surely,  that  went  from  all  dessert  wines,  or 
practically  all  dessert  wines,  into  table  wines. 

Hicke:   And  did  you  sell  the  dessert  wines  that  same  year? 

Davis:   We  tended  to  hold  back  some  of  that,  but  the  attempt  was  to  sell 
it  all  at  one  year.  We  would  not  have  a  great  deal  left.  We 
purchased  the  grapes  and  borrowed  the  money  to  buy  these  grapes, 
because  even  in  those  days  the  grape  bill  was  rather  enormous.   I 
don't  know  of  any  winery,  even  in  those  days  and  probably  even  at 
this  day  and  age,  that  doesn't  borrow  money  from  a  financial 
institution  to  pay  for  their  grapes.   I  don't  know  about  Gallo, 
but  they  probably  would  be  the  only  ones  that  had  the  deep 
pockets.   I  have  a  sensation  sometimes  that  they  loan  money  to  the 
banks  rather  than  the  other  way  around! 

One  of  August's  barometers  back  in  those  days  was:  Let's  see 
how  fast  we  can  sell  the  wine  and  pay  the  growers.   So  whenever  he 
would  pay  off  his  debt  to  the  bank,  that  was  D-Day,  and  we  would 
celebrate  on  that  day,  and  the  earlier  in  the  year  it  was,  why, 
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the  more  happy  we  were.   That  was  just  kind  of  his  own  personal 
barometer.   In  some  years  it  would  get  very  close  to  the  next 
harvest,  and  he  was  going  to  borrow  the  money  all  over  again.   But 
that  was  kind  of  our  attempt  to  speed  things  up. 

Hicke:   Cash  flow  is  always  a  problem  in  the  wine  business. 

Davis:   Oh,  yes.   Very  capital  intensive,  and  it  always  has  been.   I  guess 
it  always  will  be,  because  a  lot  of  this  equipment,  Carole--a 
crusher,  any  harvesting  equipment- -it  may  work  only  six  to  eight 
weeks  out  of  the  year,  but  you've  got  to  have  it,  so  it  sits  there 
and  takes  it  easy  most  of  the  year.   It  would  be  a  nice  job  if  we 
could  all  figure  out  how  to  get  to  that  level. 

That  brings  up  a  good  point  with  the  bottling  equipment  that  I 
told  you  was  here  when  I  arrived.   It  was  brand  new.   It  was  not 
out  of  the  crate  yet.   But  I  indicated  to  you  that  it  was 
equipment  that  was  the  least  expensive  and  I  guess  in  retrospect 
he  really  didn't  know  what  he  needed  and  he  didn't  know  how  to  do 
it,  but  he  was  very  anxious  and  he  wanted  to  have  this  equipment, 
so  he  bought  it. 

We  literally  ran  the  wheels  off  all  that  equipment  when  we  got 
it  set  up  and  going,  because  that's  the  way  he  made  do  with  the 
equipment  that  was  his  idea,  and  we  weren't  able  to  buy  new 
equipment  until  we  were  really  forced  to.  At  that  point,  we  were 
probably  trying  to  haul  twenty  tons  on  a  half -ton  pickup.   The 
poor  little  bottling  machine  just  wouldn't  go  fast  enough,  even  if 
we  ran  it  twenty- four  hours  a  day. 

His  answer  to  that  was  to  allow  us  to  buy  used  equipment  for  a 
period  of  years,  to  get  somewhat  up  to  snuff,  and  we  would  do  that 
and  rebuild  it,  and  the  same  thing  would  happen  again.   It  would 
be  too  slow,  and  we  just  couldn't  get  there  from  here  with  that 
particular  equipment. 

So  today  the  bottling  equipment,  both  at  Sonoma  and  at  Turner 
Road  Vintners,  is  state-of-the-art  equipment  that  will  go  really, 
really  fast  and  is  very  gentle  on  the  wine. 

Hicke:   Didn't  I  read  that  you  designed  the  bottling  line? 

Davis:  Yes,  I  designed  the  original  ones.  It's  been  modified—the 

bottling  line  here  at  Sonoma  has  bee  modified  several  times.   In 
fact,  we  have  had  more  than  one  bottling  line  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  bottling  lines  over  at  Turner  Road  Vintners  are  even 
bigger  than  this  equipment,  and  even  more  state-of-the-art, 
because  the  faster  that  you  go,  the  greater  the  need  becomes  for 


automation.   People  cannot  do  these  things  manually  any  longer  and 
get  it  done. 

The  bottles  over  at  Turner  Road  Vintners  go  by  on  a  conveyor 
so  fast  that  you  can't  read  the  label,  and  they  come  down  in 
several  lines,  so  it's  fast  through  sheer  necessity.   But  I  guess 
my  point  here  is  that  the  evolution  was  from  very,  very  basic  to 
very,  very  sophisticated,  because  that's  what  you  had  to  do  if  you 
were  going  to  keep  up  with  the  bottling  world. 

Hicke:   So  at  some  point  did  you  toss  everything  and  start  all  over  with 
brand-new  equipment? 

Davis:   Yes.   We  added  until  we  couldn't  add  any  more,  and  in  a  lot  of 
those  cases,  he  didn't  allow  us  to  Junk  the  equipment.   Down  at 
one  of  the  vineyard  farms  we  have  a  large  warehouse  where  he  would 
put  this  old  equipment.  A  lot  of  it  is  almost  laughable  now, 
archaic.   I  think  they  have  sorted  a  whole  lot  of  it  out  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

Hicke:   You  can  turn  it  into  a  museum. 

Davis:   Yes,  yes.   We  did  keep  some  of  that  stuff  for  museum  artifact 

purposes.   In  fact,  we  have  quite  a  lot  of  storage  down  there  for 
that  specific  purpose.   But  there  was  a  lot  of  equipment  that  we 
didn't  sell  to  the  junk  man  for  metal,  but  it  was  kept  for  that 
reason.   But  it  went  through  a  tremendous  evolution  from,  as  I 
say,  bare  basics  to  the  most  sophisticated  that  you  can  think 
about. 

[Looking  at  outline  of  topics]  Winemaking  techniques.   During 
my  era  probably--!  "11  say  the  fifties  through  the  eighties—the 
technology  of  winemaking  advanced  greatly  due  to  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis.   Here  I'm  talking  about  some  of  the  things 
that  are  pretty  basic  by  today's  standards:  temperature  control. 
We  didn't  use  to  have  very  good  temperature  control,  particularly 
of  the  whites.   Of  course,  we  attempted  it  in  many  cases,  but  we 
just  didn't  have  the  control  that  we  needed  until  the  jacketed 
tanks  became  very  popular,  and  we  were  able  to  control 
temperatures  through  the  use  of  stainless  steel  and  running  a  cold 
solution  through  the  jackets. 

Another  example  was  yeast.   For  many,  many  years,  we  didn't 
have  very  many  options  of  what  yeast  we  could  use  for  a  specific 
fermentation,  and  when  you  decided  what  it  was  you  wanted  to  use, 
you  had  to  pretty  much  develop  your  own  culture  by  starting  out 
with  a  little  test  tube  of  this  and  getting  it  into  a  bigger, 
bigger,  bigger  container,  and  we  typically  did  that  in  order  to 
control  yeast. 


In  this  day  and  age,  you  can  buy  most  any  dry  yeast  type  you 
want,  but  we  have  nothad  this  ability  very  long. 


Changes  in  Techniques  and  Technology  of  Wines  and  Vines 


Hicke:   How  did  that  evolve? 

Davis:   The  University  of  California,  Davis.   I'd  say  give  them  the 
majority  of  the  credit  because  they  did  the  research. 

Hicke:   And  did  they  develop  the  yeast  culture? 

Davis:   No,  that  usually  ended  up  being  a  commercial- -Red  Star  Yeast 

Company,  for  example,  who  did  yeast  for  breweries,  and  various 

people  like  that,  and  brokers  of  yeast,  that  developed  the 

techniques  to  be  able  to  provide  what  we  needed  in  the  area  of 
yeast. 

Malolactic  fermentation  is  another  term  that  gets  bantered 
around  a  great  deal  and  happened  during  recent  time.   Basically, 
malolactic  fermentation  is  the  conversion  of  malic  acid,  like 
those  acids  in  apples,  to  lactic  acid,  which  are  those  acids  in 
dairy  products.   So  the  perception  of  the  amount  of  acidity  is 
that  you've  decreased  it,  but  you  really  didn't  decrease  it;  you 
just  changed  the  form  of  the  acid  so  it  doesn't  taste  so  sharp. 

In  cool  growing  climates,  like  Russian  River  Valley,  the  south 
part  of  Sonoma  Valley--in  cooler  growing  areas,  malolactic 
fermentation  to  decrease  that  sensation  of  acidity  is  necessary. 
You  almost  have  to  do  it  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  because  one  of 
the  benefits  of  growing  grapes  in  areas  like  this  is  to  have  the 
right  sugar-acid  relationship,  and  you  get  that  by  the  temperature 
going  up  and  down,  up  and  down.   If  it  gets  warm  and  it  stays 
warm,  you  have  a  different  sugar-acid  balance.   That's  the 
advantage  that  the  North  Coast  and  the  coastal  regions,  those 
cooler  areas,  have  over  the  warmer  areas  like  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  as  far  as  producing  grapes. 

However,  most  years,  particularly  with  a  grape  like 
Chardonnay,  it  tends  to  have  a  sharpness  that's  associated  with  a 
lot  of  acidity.  If  you  do  have  that,  it  behooves  you  to  put  it 
through  a  malolactic  fermentation  so  it  is  converted  from  the 
malic  to  the  lactic,  and  it  imparts  a  softer  taste  to  it  and  also 
Imparts,  a  lot  of  people  feel,  a  kind  of  buttery  character  to  the 
Chardonnay;  that  part  of  it  comes  from  that  malolactic  style  of 
fermentation. 
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More  importantly,  I  think,  Carole,  during  that  whole  period  of 
time  the  University  of  California  was  training  winemakers.   I 
mentioned  yesterday--!  think  it  was  about  the  class  of  '40.   They 
didn't  have  classes  in  those  days  that  were  specific  just  to 
winemaking.   It  was  fermentation  science,  so  they  had  to  learn  how 
to  make  beer,  wine,  anything  that  was  fermented.   Cider.   The 
University  of  California  was  able  then  to  see  the  need  for  being 
specific  to  the  wine  industry,  and  so  they  began  training 
winemakers  very  selectively  in  just  that.  As  a  result,  those 
winemakers  had  a  much  better  education  in  winemaking  than  the 
people  who  had  more  of  a  general  knowledge  of  it. 

Hicke:   That  was  developed  in  Davis? 

Davis:   Yes.   A  lot  of  those  professors  came  out  of  Berkeley,  however, 

because  they  were  in  food  technology  down  there,  and  they  moved  to 
Davis  and  did  that.  All  those  names  that  you  would  recognize.   So 
what  ended  up  is  you  had,  during  this  period  of  time,  much  better, 
highly  trained,  educated  winemakers  that  were  more  knowledgeable 
than  their  predecessors.   And  that's  not  putting  a  knock  on  the 
predecessors,  but  it  was  just  available.   They  made  tremendous 
advances  during  that  time,  so  much  so  that  then  a  lot  of  the 
European  countries  started  sending  their  students  over  here  to 
learn  from  Davis  as  well,  and  they  continue  to  do  that. 

I've  often  wondered,  it  being  such  a  specific  major,  if  they 
were  going  to  be  able  to  find  jobs  for  all  the  graduates,  but  so 
far  they  have.   That's  the  result  of  this  wine  boom  and  so  many 
different  wineries  being  created  that  they  would  be  able  to  have 
jobs  for  everybody. 

Hicke:   And  not  just  in  California- 
Davis:   Right. 
Hicke:   --but  their  graduates  go  all  over. 

Davis:   Yes.   People  are  being  employed—a  lot  of  people  in  Oregon  now,  in 
Washington.   New  York,  of  course,  has  expanded.   I  believe  now 
grapes  are  grown  in  about  forty-eight  of  the  states  now.   Maybe 
it's  North  Dakota  and  maybe  Montana  that  don't  have  grapes. 

Hicke:   I  think  wine  is  made  in  every  state. 

Davis:   Yes.   And  then  that  was  followed  by  the  same  advances  in  grape 

growing;  viticulture  kind  of  followed  behind  it.  And  that's  been 
the  most  tremendous  improvements  in  our  wines  because  better 
grapes  should  equate  to  better  wines.   I'd  say  we  are  still  in 
that  phase.   I  don't  think  everything  has  ever  been  completed  in 
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grape  growing,  because  in  dealing  with  nature  there  are  so  many 
facets  out  there  that  I  don't  know  if  the  final  chapter  will  ever 
be  written,  any  more  than  the  final  chapter  probably  for 
winemaking  will  ever  be  written,  because  when  you  get  to  a  certain 
level,  you  don't  talk  about  good  and  bad.   It's  the  stylistic 
expression  of  that  particular  fruit,  that  maybe  the  consumer  likes 
this  expression  better  than  that  expression,  and  you  better  know 
how  to  get  there  from  here,  or  that  consumer  probably  is  going  to 
tell  you,  "I  don't  want  your  product  anymore,"  by  not  buying  it. 

So  I'd  say  really  the  latest  improvement  in  that  direction  has 
been  canopy  management  or  trellis ing,  and  they  kind  of  go 
together.   Here  you're  really  talking  about—well,  if  you  simplify 
it,  it's  controlling  the  amount  of  sunlight  that  falls  upon  your 
fruit  during  its  maturation  period.   So  many  of  us  were  brought  up 
and  trained  to  think  that  heat  is  what  does  the  whole  job,  but  it 
is  not  heat,  it's  light:  photosynthesis  does  the  whole  thing. 

Now  a  lot  of  things  that  we  thought  were  a  lot  of  baloney  back 
in  the  dark  days  make  sense,  because  in  Europe,  where  they  grow 
grapes  in  places  we  thought  they  had  to  be  crazy,  they  were  doing 
so  just  solely  because  of  this  light.   They  didn't  know  that's  the 
reason  why,  but  putting  the  grapes  on  these  steep  river  banks,  for 
example,  at  high  latitudes--up,  say,  to  fifty,  fifty-three  degrees 
of  latitude,  up  in  the  Mosel  or  the  Champagne  area--Mosel  is  in 
Germany;  Champagne  area  in  France- -you 're  up  there  so  far  that  the 
angle  of  the  sun  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

That's  how  they  do  it.  They  learned  the  hard  way  that's  how 
to  do  it.  We  used  to  think,  God,  these  people  are  stupid  because 
they're  doing  It  the  hard  way.   Why  don't  they  put  the  grapes  out 
on  the  pasture  lands  there?  Well,  they  can't  get  the  light  into 
them,  so  it's  like  a  solar  panel—you  tip  it  up  here— or  the 
chaise  longue  on  the  sun  deck  of  a  cruise  ship. 

What  has  happened  with  that  is  in  California  we  got  complacent 
because  things  were  going  so  good  in  the  seventies,  because  of  the 
wine  boom,  the  white  wine  boom  and  then  the  varietals  coming  in 
and  all  those  things,  so  that  we  didn't  really  see  the  need  to  do 
that  much  research.   I  guess  it's  like  advertising  in  the 
newspaper.  When  things  are  good,  people  think,  I  don't  have  to 
advertise.   And  that's  probably  when  they  should  be  and  probably 
why  we  should  have  been  doing  our  research. 

However,  because  they  had  to,  the  Australians  and  the  New 
Zealand  people  did  the  research  that  we  didn't  then  have  to  do. 
We  should  have  done  it  before,  but  we  didn't.  Basically,  that's 
determining  how  much  photosynthesis  you  have  on  your  grape  vines. 
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Hicke: 
Davis: 


Hicke: 
Davis: 


What  that's  going  to  do  is  affect  the  flavors  of  the  grapes  and 
therefore  the  flavor  of  the  wine  that  it  produces. 

To  give  you  an  extreme  example,  if  you  grow  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
in  the  shade  so  it  sees  very  little  sunlight  during  its  course  of 
reaching  maturity,  it  will  have  the  flavor  of  vegetables.   It  will 
taste  like  green  beans,  asparagus,  bell  peppers,  all  those  things, 
which  you  may  want.   Or  you  may  want  some  level  of  that.   You 
probably  don't  want  it  to  be  dominated  by  that  flavor,  but  you 
probably  want  to  have  some  integrated  in  there. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  spectrum,  if  you  grow  it  out  in 
the  sunlight  too  much—besides  having  sunburn,  which  does  not 
impart  good  flavors  to  the  wine--you  will  have  the  flavors  of  what 
I  call  the  tropical  fruit  flavors,  those  exotic  pineapple,  peachy, 
pear,  passion  fruit  type  flavors,  which  you  probably  want  some  of, 
particularly  in  some  of  your  wines.   But  you  probably  don't  want 
them  to  be  dominant  flavors. 

So  the  idea  behind  canopy  management  is  to  have  the  right 
amount  of  foliage  on  your  vines  that  will  allow  the  amount  of 
sunlight  into  the  vine  that  will  get  you  the  flavors  that  you  want 
to  end  up  in  your  grapes. 

Are  we  talking  about  the  leaves  now  or  the  grapes  themselves? 

The  leaves  form  the  umbrella,  but  you  need  the  light  on  the  fruit 
itself  during  that  maturation  period.   That's  really  an 
oversimplification  of  the  whole  thing,  because  that  makes  it  sound 
so  simple  to  do.   You  know,  you  create  the  canopy  by  developing  a 
trellis  system  that's  going  to  put  things  out  pretty  much  on  a 
clothesline,  long  and  spread  out,  so  at  least  they  will  all  get 
the  same  exposure. 

That  would  be  opposed  to  the  old  way  of  doing  it,  where  you 
grew  the  grapes  on  a  ball,  on  the  grapevine- -and  you've  seen  those 
old  grapevines  head  pruned? 

Yes. 

So  the  top's  going  to  be  different  than  the  bottom,  the  north  is 
going  to  be  different  than  the  south,  the  inside  is  going  to  be 
different  than  the  outside,  and  all  those  things.   So  what  you  had 
to  do  is  compromise  and  pick  when  there  was  some  type  of  average 
for  the  whole  thing. 

II 
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Davis :   What  really  you  have  to  do  then  is  to  get  them  so  that  they  have 
what  you're  looking  for.   You  say,  I  can  do  that  by  designing  my 
own  trellis  system  for  that,  because  the  canopy  is  normally  going 
to  be  up  and  over  the  top,  and  then  our  many,  many  different 
trellising  systems—in  fact,  I  don't  know  if  there's  a  Carole 
Hicke  one,  but—there's  not  a  Doug  Davis  one.   But  a  lot  of 
people  have  modified  their  own  to  the  extent  that  they  give  it 
their  own  name.   But  a  whole  lot  of  them  are  the  same  thing  with 
different  names. 

What  occurred  now- -by  this  trellising,  you're  dealing  with 
nature—is  you  have  to  take  into  account  the  grape  variety  that 
you're  going  to  put  there,  and  they're  all  different;  they  have 
personalities  of  their  own  that  require  different  situations. 
Some  want  to  go  up,  some  want  to  go  down,  or  this  way,  some  are 
more  prolific,  less  prolific,  and  that  whole  nine  yards.  And  the 
rootstock  that  you  put  it  on  is  going  to  affect  all  that  as  well. 

Now,  the  vine  spacing,  how  close  together  you  put  them  is,  is 
obviously  going  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  sunlight  in  there;  and 
then  the  row  spacing.   Then,  even  more  important,  we  learned  from 
the  Australians,  is  the  row  direction.  We  always  in  California 
have  planted  our  grapevines  east  and  west,  because  we  thought  the 
prevailing  winds  from  the  west  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  grapevines  so  that  the  wind  didn't  try  to  knock  them  and  push 
them  over. 

Also,  in  most  areas,  the  valleys  are  running  north  and  south, 
so  we  always  wanted  short  rows ,  so  that  you  could  go  to  the  other 
end  and  turn  around  and  come  back  easier  than  going  way  down  there 
and  turning  around.   So  we  put  most  all  of  our  rows,  and  a  lot  of 
the  plantings  that  you'll  see  in  all  the  area  of  California  of  the 
older  plantings  are  east  and  west. 

Hicke:   What  period? 

Davis:   Say  up  until  fifteen  years  ago.   That  was  the  way  it  was  done,  and 
use  of  the  head  trained  spur  pruned  type  situation.   That's  how  it 
was  done.  Mostly.   So  what  the  Australians  proved  is  that  there 
is  an  8  percent  difference  in  photosynthesis  between  north  and 
south,  and  east  and  west. 

One  would  not  have  thought  of  that  except  if  you  go  back  and 
see  what  they  did  just  because  they  were  forced  to  in  Europe.   So 
if  photosynthesis  is  what  you  want,  it  behooves  you  to  go  north 
and  south,  because  you're  going  to  get  8  percent  more  in  there  for 
just  doing  that.  If  you're  in  a  very  windy  area,  then  you  may 
have  to  stop  and  think  about  windbreaks,  or  maybe  you'll  have  to 


start  thinking  about  putting  it  on  a  slightly  different  angle, 
some  kind  of  a  compromise. 

When  you  have  those  things  decided,  the  t re 11 is ing  decided, 
you  still  have  to  remember  that  you've  got  to  deal  with  Mother 
Nature,  and  Mother  Nature  doesn't  do  the  same  thing  every  year. 
She,  I  think,  wants  to  be  boss  and  is  always  reminding  us  that 
she's  boss  and  that  she's  going  to  be  boss.   So  what  a  typical 
grapegrower  will  do  to  satisfy  this  is,  by  his  pruning  techniques, 
leave  more  foliage  on  the  grapevines  than  he's  probably  going  to 
need. 

Now,  you  can  always  take  them  off,  but  you  can't  put  them  back 
on  again,  so  he  will  leave  a  little  bit  extra. 

Hicke:   We're  talking  about  early  in  the  year? 

Davis:   Yes.   We're  talking  about  winter  pruning,  which  should  be 

completed  by  March  first  or  in  that  range,  give  or  take  a  few 
weeks.   But  theoretically,  if  you  knew  exactly  what  nature  was 
going  to  do,  you  could  prune  so  you  wouldn't  have  to  do  anything 
again.   But  that's  a  dream. 

So  what  they  do  is  leave  more,  and  then  in  the  period,  say,  of 
rapid  growth  of  the  grape—it's  going  to  go  through  the  blooming 
period  in  May  and  June  and  you're  going  to  have  the  little  flowers 
become  the  grape,  and  when  it  comes  to  that  point,  that's  when  you 
want  to  have  the  light  being  imparted  upon  it. 

So  then  if  you  go  out  and  look  at  the  vineyards,  you  may  see 
people  who  are  out  there  pulling  leaves  off  in  order  to  get  the 
fruit  exposed  to  the  sunlight  that  you're  really  looking  for. 

Hicke:   They  pull  it  leaf  by  leaf? 

Davis:   Yes.   It's  very  labor  intensive,  shall  I  say.  And  you  probably 
don't  want  to  do  that  any  more  than  you  have  to,  but  that's  what 
really  is  the  final  tweaking  of  flavors  that  you're  going  to  get 
in  those  grapes,  and  hopefully  by  winemaking  techniques  transfer 
it  on  into  the  wine  that  is  made.   Sometimes  a  grower  will  become 
very  cautious  and  maybe  not  take  enough  leaves  off  the  first  time, 
and  he  may  have  to  go  back  and  do  it  again.  It's  just  like 
thinning  of  a  crop.   People  can,  by  the  pruning  techniques  and 
leaving  excessive  buds  on  the  vines,  have  a  crop  that  is  more  than 
that  vine  can  reach  maturity  with.  And  if  the  grower  realizes 
that,  he  should  go  thin  it.   But  it's  a  very,  very  difficult  thing 
for  a  grower  to  do,  to  drop  fruit  on  the  ground,  because  that's 
his  paycheck.  And  he  only  gets  paid  one  crop  a  year,  so  he's  very 
cautious  in  doing  that. 
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That  whole  thing  now  has  evolved  to  where  it's  much  more 
scientific  than  we  had  ever  thought  about  in  our  past. 

Hicke:   Are  we  talking  about  wineries  or  universities? 

Davis:   Well,  both,  everything  down  there  in  Australia.   They  have  pretty 
good  programs  going  on  down  there,  education-wise,  too.   But,  of 
course,  they  had  to  rely  upon  those  growers  to  do  the  things  that 
they  needed  to  do  this  research,  so  it  was  a  combination  of  their 
universities  and  working  with  growers.  They  seem  to  be  very 
cooperative  down  there.   I  don't  say  that  we're  not,  but  there 
were  times  when  1  think  the  University  of  California  at  Davis 
thought  that  we  were  being  very  stubborn  and  not  putting  up  the 
money  to  get  this  research  done.   But  they  seem  to  be  doing  that 
very  well  down  there. 


Use  of  Water 


Davis:   Now,  one  of  the  current  things  that's  going  on,  Carole,  I  think 
you  also  would  find  interesting,  because  I  perceive  you  as  being 
environmentally  conscious—and  certainly  while  the  wine  and 
grapegrowing  industry  is  enjoying  a  great  deal  of  success,  we've 
probably  enjoyed  so  much  now  that  people  are  starting  to  see  us  as 
the  villains  rather  than  the  darlings  that  we  once  were,  because 
people  are  worried  about  us  being  a  monoculture,  particularly  here 
in  Sonoma  County,  and  I  would  have  to  say  probably  Napa,  too, 
although  it  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  here  in  Sonoma  County. 

Hicke:   A  lot  more  talk  about  it. 

Davis:   Yes,  because  the  apples  are  gone.   Growing  pears,  long  time  gone. 
Prunes,  they're  growing  them  cheaper  someplace  else.   The  dairy 
industry  is  on  a  decline,  and  that's  where  the  vineyards  are 
starting  to  take  over,  mostly  in  dairy  lands.   Over  at  Sebastopol 
you're  seeing  apple  trees  pulled  out  because  it's  not  economically 
feasible  anymore. 

So  our  naysayers  or  our  critics  at  this  point  argue  that  water 
is  becoming  a  precious  commodity  everywhere.  We  always  thought 
probably  there  was  more  than  enough.  We  didn't  conserve  it  too 
well  and  didn't  really  give  it  a  great  concern  because  it  was  free 
and  water  was  just  everywhere.  But  as  we  both  know  now,  that's 
becoming  a  very  delicate  topic,  and  water  rights  are  becoming  a 
very  challenging  area  of  the  law. 
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As  I  think  you  probably  know,  the  majority  of  water  for  all  of 
Sonoma  County  comes  out  of  the  Russian  River,  and  the  Russian 
River  comes  from  way  up  in  Mendocino  County.   They  do  divert  some 
of  the  water  from  the  Eel  River,  which  goes  up  to  the  Eureka- 
Humboldt  County  area—it  gets  diverted  to  a  tunnel  for 
hydroelectric  production,  and  PGiE  hasn't  operated  that  plant  for 
a  long  time,  so  the  Eel  River  people  are  saying,  "Give  us  back  our 
water.   Shut  off  that  diversion." 

Well,  literally  we  couldn't  shut  off  that  diversion  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  because  the  amount  we  are  using  now—the 
Russian  River  would  go  dry  in  the  summertime,  and  if  the  Russian 
River  goes  dry,  the  Fish  &  Game  [Department]  is  going  to  be  quite 
angered  because  all  the  fish  would  be  killed  there,  particularly 
the  salmon. 

So  my  point  is  that  water  is  getting  to  be  much  more 
controversial.   We  need  to  be  taking  time  to  look  and  see  where 
this  whole  thing  is  going.  We  can't  supply  the  world  with  water 
forever.   The  same  water  is  sent  down  to  Marin  County.   At  one 
point  there  was  a  water  pipeline  that  went  across  the  Richmond-San 
Rafael  Bridge  to  the  east  side  of  the  bay  for  a  while,  during 
those  drought  years.   That  has  not  continued. 

Everybody  is  growing,  and  the  need  for  water  is  greater  and 
greater  and  greater.   The  question  now  is:  where  is  it  going  to 
come  from?  The  critics  of  the  grapegrowing  industry  go  around  and 
they  see  that  there  are  drip  systems  installed  in  every  new 
vineyard  as  it  is  planted  or  replanted,  and  they  envision  just 
miles  and  miles  of  black  tubes,  using  humongous  amounts  of  water, 
supplying  the  drip  system,  of  course. 

Being  able  to  give  the  grapevines  a  drink  of  water  when  they 
require  it  has  been  a  tremendous,  unbelievable  tool  in  grape 
growing,  particularly  in  those  vineyards  that  are  on  areas  that 
were  dryland  farms,  because  what  it  means  now  is  you  can  grow 
exquisite-quality  grapes  in  greater  yields,  all  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  also  something  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  had 
pointed  out  to  us. 

But  water.   Do  we  know  when  a  grapevine  needs  a  drink  of 
water?  Certainly  if  it's  becoming  stressed  you  could  probably 
assume  that  it's  in  need  of  some  hydration. 

Hicke:   You  can  tell  by  the  vine? 

Davis:   Yes,  the  leaves  start  to  wilt.   But  probably  in  most  cases  that 
may  be  a  little  bit  late  to  be  worrying  about  it,  so  what  does  a 
grower  do?   If  he's  got  water  available,  he  probably  gives  it  more 
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water  than  it  really  needs,  because  it's  there.   It's  available. 
But  we  don't  know  that.   Up  until  now,  we  have  not  had  a  good  idea 
of  how  to  tell  when  a  vine  should  be  given  water,  and  how  much. 

But  again,  to  the  technology:  It's  even  done  through  computers 
now.   Out  on  the  Sonoma  National  Golf  Course,  we  have- -it  looks 
like  a  moon  lander  that's  out  there  with  all  these  antennas  and 
stuff  on  it.   It's  through  that  new  technology  that  it  needs  to  be 
in  a  place  where  they  use  the  maximum  amount  of  water  to  keep  the 
grass  green,  a  la  a  golf  course.   So  that's  the  reference  point. 

So  at  this  point  in  time,  anybody  who  chooses  to  can  make 
their  own  test  of  the  leaves  of  a  grapevine  by  putting  them  in  a 
pressure  chamber—it  has  all  sorts  of  fancy  names  now—and  based 
upon  the  results  there,  they  can  say,  "This  vine  needs  water"  or 
"It  doesn't  need  water."  And  if  it  does  need  water,  they  can  dial 
into  this  system  over  here,  and  through  a  computation,  determine 
how  much  water  that  grapevine  needs  under  that  situation,  and  then 
give  the  vines  that  appropriate  amount  of  water. 

My  personal  sense  is  that  we  are  giving  a  lot  of  our  vines 
more  water  than  they  will  need  by  this  method,  because  it  feels 
good  to  give  a  plant  a  drink  of  water,  you  know?  And  they  grow. 
If  you  pass  by  some  vineyards  right  now,  you  may  look  out  across 
them  and  you'll  see  little  green  tips  still  out  there.   That  means 
those  vines  are  still  growing.   To  a  person,  it  feels  good  to  see 
that  they're  still  growing. 

Now,  as  soon  as  they've  been  harvested,  you'll  see  people  say, 
"Well,  gee  whiz,  I  don't  know.   I  think  we  better  let  them  stress 
now,  and  we'll  wait  for  the  first  cold  snap  that  will  tell  the 
vine  to  shut  down  and  the  leaves  will  defoliate"— it  goes  through 
pretty  colors  in  some  years- -"and  then  when  they're  completely 
defoliated  (the  wood  is  hard),  then  we  could  start  pruning  them." 

But  again,  through  research  they've  determined  now  that  if  you 
start  pruning  early,  it's  not  good.  When  you  cut  that  vine,  you 
create  a  wound.  How  long  that  wound  is  open  is  going  to  be  the 
opportunity  for  bugs  in  the  air  to  attack  that  wound,  so  the 
theory  is  if  you  want  that  wound  to  be  open  the  shortest  period  of 
time,  you  prune  later.  As  you  get  into,  say,  December,  then 
January,  February,  as  opposed  to  that  wound  being  open,  say,  for 
three  weeks,  it  may  be  open  for  only  four  or  five  days. 

So  all  that  technique  is  brought  into  play  as  well.   Since  you 
probably  can't  prune  all  your  grapevines  in  two  days  or  a  week  or 
three  weeks,  a  grower  has  to  anticipate  how  long  it's  going  to 
take,  and  he's  probably  going  to  try  to  stall  his  pruning  as  long 
as  he  possibly  can,  so  that  he  can  get  it  done  with  the  wound 
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being  open  for  as  short  a  period  as  possible.   Diseases  like 
eutypa  that  seem  to  be  airborne- -we  don't  know  too  much  about 
other  ones  yet,  but  we  know  that  the  blue-and-green  sharpshooter 
causes  Pierce 's  disease,  and  we  know  that's  by  insects  moving 
around.  And  now  we  have  the  new  glassy-winged  one  which  is 
bigger,  meaner,  and  can  fly  farther,  so  we  have  our  challenges  in 
front  of  us. 

Hicke:   You  don't  have  that  in  Sonoma  County  yet,  do  you? 

Davis:   No,  not  that  we  know  of.   They're  monitoring  it  closely.   They  did 
find  one  on  a  plant  up  in  Healdsburg  that  came  in  from  a  nursery. 
But  they  think  it  was  just  an  isolated  incident.  We're  in  a 
quarantine  situation  out  here  now.   Can  that  keep  the  bug  out?  We 
sure  hope  so.  We  at  least  hope  it  will  keep  the  glassy-winged 
sharpshooter  out  of  the  area  until  the  scientists  learn  how  to  do 
something  about  it,  because  right  now  there's  no  cure  for  Pierce 's 
disease.   You've  got  to  pull  them  up  and  start  all  over  again, 
which  is  godawful  expensive. 

So  those  are  both  winemaking  and  grapegrowing  techniques  that 
have  advanced  tremendously.  And  as  1  said,  1  don't  think  the  last 
chapter  has  been  written,  it  may  never  be  written  on  either  case, 
but  1 ' d  say  it ' s  more  advanced  in  the  winemaking  than  it  is  in  the 
grapegrowing.   It's  kind  of  exciting  to  see  all  those  good  things 
happen,  because  better  grapes  mean  better  wine,  or  it  should  mean 
better  wine. 


Appellations  and  Labels 


Hicke:   I  think  there's  much  more  emphasis  on  the  viticulture  now,  and  the 
final  product  is  leveled  with  the  vineyard.   Consumers  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  grapes. 

Davis:   Yes.   I  think  that's  very  definitely  true.  We  used  to  pooh-pooh 
those  ideas  as  well.  We  would  get  in  an  argument  with  the  French 
people  very  easily  because  we  always  said  climate  is  everything 
and  soil  is  nothing,  because  that's  what  we  had;  we  had  the 
climate.   The  French  said,  "No,  no,  no,  no.   It's  the  soil."  They 
always  talked  about  terroir,  which  we  thought  meant  soil  but 
actually  it  means  the  whole  environment. 

The  reality  of  it,  Carole,  is  all  those  things  are  super 
important.  We  didn't  know  it,  but  the  soils  across  the  street  can 
be  different.   Now  we  can  arrange  the  row  direction.  We've  got 
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different  rootstocks.   So  the  terroir  can  be  different  in  close 
proximity,  and  that's  the  reason  for  appellations  being  developed. 

Personally,  I  think  maybe  there  should  be  some  kind  of  limit 
as  to  how  many  appellations  you  really  want  to  deal  with.   There 
are  some  wineries  now  that  are  trying  to  put  forth  bigger 
appellations,  which  to  me  kind  of  defeats  the  purpose.   There's 
now  a  big  push  to  get  California  Coastal,  which  means  the  whole 
coast  range,  all  the  way  down.   I  think  the  consumer  really  wants 
to  know  smaller  differences,  so  rather  than  taking  a  bunch  of 
these  and  lumping  them  into  California  Coastal,  I  think  we  should 
be  looking  at  smaller  divisions  rather  than  bigger  divisions. 
That's  just  one  person's  opinion,  but  I  think  that's  what's  more 
important  to  the  consumer.   That's  the  person  I  think  we  need  to 
please  the  most. 

Hicke:   The  wineries  would  like  the  word  "coastal"  in  there  somewhere? 

Davis:   Yes.   Now  we  have  North  Coast,  Central  Coast,  South  Coast.   They 
would  expand  that  and  create  just  a  Coastal,  so  it  would  go  from 
the  Oregon  border  all  the  way  to  Mexico.   Those  are  the  larger 
wineries  that  would  like  to  do  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  so  they 
can  include  wide-ranging  vineyards.   Probably  larger  wineries  may 
not  want  to  keep  these  little  small  lots  separate,  but  I  think  the 
difference  is  what  we're  really  talking  about,  and  I  always  say 
hurray  for  the  difference,  because  we  get  compared  with  Napa 
Valley  here  in  Sonoma  Valley  a  great  deal.   I  tell  people,  "You 
know,  we're  not  really  that  far  apart,  but  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  soils  and  the  climate,  and  therefore  you 
should  expect  that  they  would  grow  different  grapes;  therefore, 
you  should  have  different  wines." 

In  some  instances,  like  Chardonnay,  there's  a  big  difference. 
Cabernet,  maybe  a  much  smaller  difference.   But  I  say  hurray  for 
the  differences. 

Hicke:   Yes,  these  differences  are  what  makes  wine- 
Davis:   Interesting,  yes.  You  don't  want  to  make  all  wine  the  same  and 
get  to  be  generic. 

Hicke:   Yes,  you'd  be  drinking  the  same  wine  all  the  time. 

Davis:  Okay.  Well,  we  pretty  much  worked  that  over.   [Looking  at 

outline]  Of  course,  the  process  of  grape  supply  and  vineyard 
management  has  advanced  right  along  with  all  these  things.   We 
have  more  people,  more  availability,  more  options  today  than  we 
ever  had,  both  from  where  we  can  get  supplies  and  the  kind  and 
quality  of  supplies.  And  the  same  thing  with  vineyard  management. 
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Working  with  August  Sebastiani 


Davis:   [Looking  at  next  topic)  Working  with  August.   He  was,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  the  patriarch  of  his  domain.   He  was  the  man.   You 
always  knew  where  you  stood  with  August.   There  was  no  question 
about  anything  because  he  explained  it  to  you  quite  well,  and  that 
made  a  very  rewarding  atmosphere  to  work  in,  because  a  lot  of 
times  you'd  hear  people  talking,  "I  hate  my  Job  because  I  don't 
know  exactly  where  my  responsibilities  and  limitations  are,"  but 
working  for  August,  you  knew.   He  lined  them  out  well  for  you. 

He  was,  as  I  said  earlier,  on  the  conservative  side, 
particularly  when  it  came  to  spending  money  for  buying  new 
equipment,  but  once  you  learned  to  live  with  that,  why,  it  wasn't 
all  that  bad. 


Hicke: 
Davis: 


He  was  a  great  guy  to  be  around.   One  of  the  things  that  I 
always  miss  about  him  is  that  in  those  early  days  we  worked  hard, 
but  we  also  played  hard.   During  the  harvest  we  may  work  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  for  a  period  of  time.   I  don't  ever  remember 
working  around  the  clock  myself.   I  don't  think  any  of  us  ever 
did,  but  it  sounds  good  to  say  that.   But  we  did  work  hard.  We 
worked  long  hours  and  got  the  job  done. 

One  of  the  things  he  loved  to  do  was,  on  the  first  weekend 
that  we  had  finished  a  harvest,  to  get  a  group  of  us  together  and 
he  put  us  on  a  train  in  the  East  Bay  area.  We'd  get  on  a  train, 
and  maybe  this  would  be  a  mixed  party  of  probably,  oh,  fifteen, 
maybe  twenty  on  some  occasions,  and  it  would  be  he  and  Sylvia  and 
some  of  the  employees,  and  then  he  had  a  camaraderie  with  a  group 
of  elderly  ladies  who  loved  to  gamble,  and  one  of  them  was  his 
aunt,  so  he  would  get  this  group  together--there  might  even  be 
some  of  his  friends  that  wanted  to  tag  along. 

We  would  not  have  reservations  for  a  hotel  up  there.   We'd  go 
up  one  day  and  come  back  the  next  day.  We  wouldn't  go  to  bed. 

You're  talking  about  Reno? 

At  Reno,  yes.   For  employees  —  some  of  us,  I  know—he  would  always 
give  us  money  for  buying  ourselves  and  our  spouses  a  nice  dinner. 
In  some  instances  he  gave  us  gambling  money.   I  think,  as  I 
remember,  fifty  bucks  was  something  that  he'd  give.   His  only  one 
rule— we  didn't  have  to  stick  together  or  anything  like  that. 
Everybody  did  what  they  felt  like.   He  had  only  one  rule:  Losers 
needed  to  meet  at  six  o'clock  mass  before  getting  on  that  train 
because  he  wanted  everybody  to  be  together.  Winners,  as  long  as 
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they  made  the  train,  it  was  okay.   Obviously,  most  people  ended  up 
at  mass. 

Hicke:   [laughs]   That's  a  scientific  evaluation  of  the  gambling  industry. 

Davis:   Because  it  was  early  in  the  morning—this  would  be  probably  in 

November  when  we  were  doing  this,  maybe  sometimes  early  December-- 
and  this  one  particular  one  I  recall.   It  was  snowing  in  Reno  at 
that  particular  time,  so  winter  had  arrived.   It  was  cold.   We 
went  into--I  don't  remember  which  Catholic  church  we  went  into, 
but  we  met  there.   August  suffered  somewhat,  I  think,  from 
claustrophobia.   He  always  wanted  to  sit  on  the  end.   He  didn't 
want  to  be  trapped  in  the  middle.   On  an  airplane,  he  had  to  sit 
on  the  aisle;  he  couldn't  sit  in  the  middle.   He  had  always  told 
us  that  was  because  maybe  he  might  have  to  pass  the  contribution 
platter  around  or  something  like  that,  but  in  reality  it  was 
because  he  wanted  to  be  on  the  end. 

So  in  this  particular  instance,  my  wife  and  Sylvia  were  with 
us,  so  he  put  them  in.  My  wife  went  in  first,  then  Sylvia,  then 
he  put  me  in,  and  then  he  sat  down.   It  was  nice  and  warm  in  the 
church  there,  and  Sylvia  had  her  nice  fur  coat  on,  pulled  up 
around  her  neck,  and  I  guess  the  sleep  bug  started  to  get  her,  and 
so  she  started  to  nod  off,  even  though  it  was  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

That  was  okay.  August  didn't  have  any  objections  to  that. 
But  eventually  she  started  to  snore  a  little  bit,  and  he  says, 
"Hit  her.   I  mean,  give  her  the  elbow,  because  she  really  is 
snoring  loud."  So  I  went  like  this  [demonstrates],  and  I  guess 
she  thought  she  was  still  playing  blackjack,  because  she  says, 
"Hit  me!" 

Hicke:   Right  in  church? 

Davis:   Right  in  church.   Everybody  got  a  big  bang  out  of  it.   Even  the 
priest  kind  of  stopped  and  got  a  little  grin  on  his  face.   But 
that  was  how  we  had  fun.  You  can  imagine  by  the  time  we  got  back 
to  Fairfield,  we  were  kind  of  red-eyed.   But  that  was  the  type  of 
guy  he  was.  He  loved  to  do  things  like  that.  He  truly  did. 

He  died  at  sixty-six,  way  before  all  of  us  thought  that  he 
should  have.  We  miss  him.  We  missed  him  a  great  deal  after  a 
long  period  of  time.   I  think  probably  not  nearly  as  much  as 
Sylvia  did,  because  they  were  together  for  so  long  and  had  such  a 
nice  relationship.   I'm  sure  she  still  misses  him. 
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Tasting  Room  and  Wood  Carvings 


Davis:   One  of  the  things  that  you  had  in  your  outline,  Carole,  was  the 
tasting  room.  We  did  open  that  in  1957.   But  originally  it  was 
only  open  on  weekends.  August  hired  a  fellow  who  worked  down  at 
Mare  Island  during  the  week  to  run  it  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
It  was  such  a  success--it  was  very,  very  small;  maybe  the  room  was 
twelve  by  sixteen,  something  like  that,  and  it  had  three  little 
tanks  in  it  besides  that.   But  that  was  the  evolution  of  it. 

Hicke:   It  was  over  here? 

Davis:   Yes,  yes.   It  was  where  the  statue  is  out  there,  in  front  of  it. 

It  was  right  behind  here.  We  have  changed  it  around  a  little  bit. 
But  it  evolved  to  the  point  where,  Hey,  this  is  a  good  thing  going 
here.   So  August  decided  to  keep  it  open  during  the  whole  week. 
We  had  a  bell  out  there  to  let  us  know  if  a  customer  came  in.   It 
wasn't  manned  full  time  for  a  long  period  of  time,  so  it  was: 
whose  turn  is  it  to  wait  on  people  in  the  tasting  room?  Myself 
and  the  office  manager  and  a  couple  of  other  people  in  there—we 
would  go  out  and  wait  on  people. 

Hicke:   Answer  the  bell? 

Davis:   Answer  the  bell,  and  go  out  and  see  what  we  could  help  them  with. 
Then  it  evolved  to  be  such  a  good  profit  center  that  it  was 
obviously  a  good  reason  to  expand  it  and  keep  it  going. 

II 

Davis:   But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Carole,  that  what  we  really  saw  was 
that  the  major  aid  it  was,  was  that  we  created  friends  there  at 
the  tasting  room.   I  don't  think  people  would  come  back  to  visit  a 
winery  too  terribly  many  times  or  actually  take  a  tour  too  many 
times,  so  as  a  result  of  that,  when  we  counted  the  people  who  came 
to  the  tasting  room  as  they  departed  off  tour,  we  think  we  were 
counting  primarily  new  customers. 

I  think  we  generated  a  tremendous  amount  of  goodwill  and 
consumer  acceptance  just  by  that  tasting  room.   The  fact  that  it 
was  profitable  was  almost  secondary  in  the  particular  case, 
because  you  couldn't  quantify  how  much  goodwill  you  did.   But  when 
they  came  and  saw  our  carvings  and  they  saw  the  hospitality  that 
was  offered,  they  went  back  with  a  good  taste  in  their  mouth.  And 
when  they'd  see  the  product  at  home,  they  tended  to  buy  it,  and 
next  time  they  would  send  friends  out  to  visit  the  place  as  well, 
so  that  tasting  room  not  only  was  profitable  but  it  was  certainly 
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a  consumer  education  area  that  probably  did  more  good  for  us  than 
we  ever  dreamed  that  it  would. 

Hicke:   Do  you  want  to  talk  about  the  carvings  a  little  bit? 

Davis:   Sure.   Earl  Brown  was  a  gentleman  who  did  all  of  our  carvings,  so 
you  see  on  all  of  our  carvings  his  little  "E.B."  Earl  retired 
from  San  Francisco  as--I  think  you  would  call  him  a  lithographer. 
He  made  signs  and  that  type  thing  down  there.   Retired  to  the 
valley  here  and  lived  up  in  Glen  Ellen.   I  suppose,  as  what 
typically  happens,  he  probably  got  in  his  wife's  way  too  much,  and 
she  said,  "You  ought  to  find  something  to  do." 

So  through  a  friend  he  decided  he'd  come  down  here  and  see 
about  the  possibility  of  being  a  tour  guide.   While  he  was 
interviewing  for  that,  he  saw  a  couple—actually,  we  had  four 
tanks  that  had  been  carved  in  Europe,  and  he  kind  of  fell  in  love 
with  that  type  of  carving  and  taught  himself  how  to  do  it.   And  so 
over  the  next  seventeen  years  he  carved  we  like  to  say  exclusively 
for  Sebastiani,  because  we  didn't  want  to  share  his  artistry,  and 
so  he  carved  about  everything  that  you  see  here,  with  the 
exception  of  those  four. 

I  don't  know  if  he  moonlighted  out  any  of  his  things,  but  I 
know  I  personally--!  guess  I  leaned  on  him.   I  wanted  the  top  of  a 
barrel  carved  with  the  English  D,  a  barrel  we  have  by  our  front 
door.   He  did  it  for  me.   I  don't  know  whether  he  did  it  on  the 
sly.   He  obviously  did  it  at  home.   But  I  don't  think  he  did  too 
much  of  that  for  other  people  as  well.   So  he  did  all  those 
carvings. 

There  are  well  over  three  hundred  different  carvings  that  he 
did  for  us  over  that  period  of  time.   I  think  he  took  wood  carving 
artistry  to  another  level.   He  was  very,  very,  very  good.   This 
[demonstrates]  is  one  of  his  that  I  pulled  out  of  the  trash  barrel 
because  they  broke  that  barrel  and  they  were  going  to  throw  it 
away,  and  I  said,  "Uh-uh."  We  got  it  out  and  put  some  dowels 
behind  it,  so  I  figured  we'd  retain  one  more  piece  of  that. 

I  can't  remember.   I  think  Earl  died  about  1986,  in  that  era. 
His  wife  continued  to  live  here  in  Sonoma  for  quite  a  few  years 
and  then  moved  down  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  someplace.   He  left 
us  a  tremendous  heritage  of  wood  carvings,  all  of  which  will  go 
back  on  display  when  our  seismic  retrofit  is  completed,  and  I'm 
sure  it  will  be  done  in  a  very  elegant  fashion.   Thank  God  for 
Earl. 

Hicke:   Yes. 


Davis:   Besides  that,  he  was  a  wonderful  guy.   He  was  a  very  small  man, 
very  short.   He  called  himself  the  human  woodpecker,  because  he 
was  tap-tap-tapping  all  the  time.   Earl  was  one  of  those  people 
who  loved  people,  and  he  could  work  and  talk  at  the  same  time,  so 
when  people  were  watching  him  while  he  was  carving  here--I  guess 
August  worried  about  it—you  know,  he  has  to  stop  to  talk,  but  he 
didn't  stop  to  talk.   He  could  just  keep  on  going  while  people 
would  kibbitz  with  him. 

He  was  full  of  humor,  and  he  had  all  sorts  of  good  little 
jokes  that  he  would  pull.   He  would  ask  if  anybody  had  a  peg  leg, 
a  wooden  leg,  because  if  they  did,  he'd  carve  it  while  they  stood 
there.  And  probably  he  would  have,  because  he  carved  about 
everything  from,  oh,  pillars  to  sides  of  tanks  to  barrel  heads  to 
the  cross  arms  that  go  on  the  tanks  to  hold  the  door  in,  doors. 
He  carved  just  about  everything  that  was  carve-able. 

There  are  doors  in  storage  here  now  that  they  were  going  to 
utilize.   There  was  a  door  for  Sylvia,  a  door  for  August,  a  door 
for  Sam  and  all  the  kids.   But  we've  never  had  the  office  facility 
that  lent  itself  to  putting  those  doors  up.   Maybe  in  this  new 
facility  that  will  happen.   I'm  not  quite  sure.   I  haven't  seen 
the  latest  plans  of  that,  the  floor  plan,  but  I'm  sure  it'll  be 
elegant,  and  Earl's  carvings  will  be  certainly  on  display. 

Actually,  he  made  a  winemaker's  calendar.   He  carved  a 
different  scene  for  each  month  of  the  year.   His  wife,  after  his 
death,  did  donate  his  tools,  so  there  is  a  display  of  his  tools. 
He  was  very  innovative.   He  got  tired  of  carving  circles  for 
grapes,  so  he  took  some  rifle  shells  of  different  calibers  and 
sharpened  those—the  bullets  were  already  out— and  used  those. 
Some  of  those  are  on  display.   He'd  pound  out  different  size 
grapes  that  he  wanted  for  that  type  thing. 

He  was  a  perfectionist.   He  carved  two  things  that  he 
absolutely  insisted  that  they  be  accurate.   One  was  grapevines,  so 
he  would  make  sure  that  if  he  was  carving  a  Chardonnay  vine  it  had 
the  leaves  of  the  Chardonnay  and  the  fruit  of  the  Chardonnay.   If 
he  was  carving  birds,  they  were  authentic.   If  it  was  a  mallard 
hen,  it  was  a  mallard  hen  and  not  something  else. 

As  I  said,  it's  a  tremendous  heritage  that  he  left  for  us 
here,  and  thanks  to  his  wife,  she  gave- -I  don't  know  whether  she 
gave  them  to  us  or  whether  they're  on  loan  to  us,  but  we  have  his 
woodworking  tools. 

Hicke:   It's  a  great  attraction. 
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Davis:   Yes,  it  is,  yes.   Actually,  he  gave  me  a  couple  of  his  old  hammers 
that  I  have  at  home  in  my  wine  room.   They  were  worn  out,  and  he 
didn't  want  them  anymore.   I  talk  of  them  as  a  treasure.   They  did 
a  lot  of  tapping  in  their  day. 

[Checking  outline]  do  we  need  to  go  back  on  the  evolution  of 
grape  plantings,  or  have  we  covered  that? 

Hicke:   No,  I  think  it's  complete. 
Davis:   And  wine  varietals?   Okay. 

Newsletters.   Of  course,  remembering  that  the  1970s  were  some 
of  our  glory  years,  we  did  grow  there,  I  said,  really  rapidly  for 
seven  years  in  a  row,  and  it  afforded  us  the  ability  to  do  a 
newsletter.   Sam  basically  was  behind  the  newsletter  and  wrote  the 
majority  of  them  and  did  them  on  a  monthly  basis  for  quite  a  few 
years,  and  then  eventually  it  got  so  big  a  chore  that  he  couldn't 
do  it  monthly.   It  got  to  be  bimonthly  and  then  he  went  to 
quarterly. 

Eventually,  just  the  postage  got  so  huge  that  it  was  decided 
that  it  had  seen  its  day.  A  lot  of  people  still  miss  that 
newsletter  and  say,  "If  you  ever  start  it  up,  make  sure  you  keep 
the  list."   I  have  a  copy,  I  think,  unless  somebody  has  swiped 
some  of  my  copies  out  of  there,  because  I  use  it  a  great  deal  for 
researching  things,  going  back.   We  featured  different  things  on 
there.   August  and  his  birds,  the  eye  of  a  swan,  Rosa 
Gewiirtztraminer  and  a  lot  of  things  that  came  out  through  that 
newsletter.   But  we  did  have  to  discontinue  it,  primarily  due  to 
expense. 

[Contines  with  topics  on  the  outline]  We  talked  about  the 
change  in  direction  of  the  winery,  where  we  went  from  particularly 
a  production-driven  winery  to  a  marketing-driven  winery,  at  the 
same  time  going  from  Jugs  to  premium.   Certainly  our  personnel 
level  went  from  a  very  few  people  up  to  where  currently  we 
probably  have  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  350  people  at 
Sebastiani-Sonoma,  sales  people  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  of  course  Turner  Road  Vineyards.  A  lot  of  people  are 
hired  there. 

I  think  we  talked  about  the  vineyards  and  the  grape  supply 
changes,  so  I  guess  we're  all  done  with  that.  We  talked  about  the 
wine  changes . 

Special  challenges  and  successes.   I  think  maybe  we  can  cover 
that  a  little  bit  over  here,  when  we  get  into,  oh,  changes,  so  I 
think  we're  okay  there. 


Turner  Road  Vineyards 


Hicke: 


Davis: 


I  don't  know  about  Turner  Road  Vineyards, 
that  come  on  later? 


What  is  that?  Does 


Actually,  we  talked  about  Sebastiani  owning  a  winery  in  Woodbridge 
that  they  bought  during  Prohibition  in  1928,  and  they  kept  it 
until  about--! 'm  not  really  quite  sure,  but  I  think  probably 
around  early  1950s.   Then  that  was  sold.   Then  in  the  eighties,  we 
were  growing  so  fast,  and  one  of  our  challenges  was  we  were 
constantly  going  before  the  city  council  of  Sonoma,  asking  for 
expansion  here  at  Sebastiani  because  we  needed  more  space  to  grow. 

It  got  increasingly  difficult  to  get  that  expansion 
permission,  and  finally  they  got  to  a  point  where  they  said, 
"Whoa,  time  out.  We're  not  going  to  let  you  grow  anymore  unless 
you  create  a  master  plan  for  it.  We  want  to  know  what  your  big 
picture  is."  August  was  not  happy  because  he  didn't  like  to  be 
told  what  he  had  to  do  and  what  he  couldn't  do,  because  that's  not 
the  kind  of  guy  he  was. 

But  we  did  create  a  master  plan,  and  the  master  plan  basically 
was  to  create  a  couple  of  more  buildings  here,  but  in  exchange  for 
that,  then  we  would  relocate  a  lot  of  our  production  out  of  the 
city  of  Sonoma.   That  production  was  what  was  causing  truck 
traffic,  which  was  the  big  bugaboo  at  that  particular  point. 

We  and  the  city  for  a  period  of  time  thought  that  it  probably 
would  just  be  outside  the  city  limits,  so  in  reality  we  would  not 
be  decreasing  the  number  of  jobs  available  here  or  decreasing  from 
that  standpoint.  And,  of  course,  the  tax  base  would  be  relocated 
from  the  city  of  Sonoma  into  the  county  of  Sonoma.   So  we  acquired 
seventeen  acres  about  four  miles  from  here,  down  in  the 
Schellville  area,  near  where  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad 
line  depot  was.   It's  at  the  intersection  of  Highway  121  and  8th 
Street  East. 

We  hired  engineers  and  architects,  and  with  our  own  expertise 
designed  a  facility  there  for  the  bottling  operation  and  the 
distribution  center.   That  meant  that  trucks  coming  to  take  away 
the  product  would  no  longer  have  to  come  into  the  city  of  Sonoma. 
Also  it  meant  that  trucks  bringing  bottles,  which  was  the  biggie, 
and  other  supplies  would  not  have  to  come  into  the  town  of  Sonoma. 

We  actually  did  a  site  preparation  of  that  land,  because  it  is 
on  a  floodplain  down  there,  but  we  made  sure  it  was  high  enough  so 
that  we  weren't  going  to—unless  it  was  a  hundred-year  flood—we 
weren't  going  to  go  underwater.   What  it  really  caused,  we  didn't 
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know.  We  didn't  have  flooding  that  often,  we  didn't  think,  but  we 
would  create  a  island,  so  you  probably  couldn't  get  your  employees 
to  your  island  without  taking  them  by  boat,  or  your  couldn't  get 
your  product,  but  it  would  be  like  a  two-a-day,  two-  or  three-a- 
day  situation,  so  we  could  live  with  that. 

And  it  was  less  than  a  mile  away  from  the  farms  that  Sylvia 
had  inherited  from  her  parents.   They  were  dairy  farms.   The  Green 
Acres  Dairy  and  Marcucci  Ranch  were  two  farms  that  she  had 
inherited  from  her  parents  that  she  and  August  eventually  put  into 
largely  grapes.   They're  only  about  half  planted  as  we  speak, 
because  we  stopped  doing  that  for  other  reasons  that  I'll  explain 
here;  we  were  spending  all  the  money  for  improvements. 

About  that  time  we  started  getting  a  lot  of  static  from  the 
county  of  Sonoma  regarding  the  building  of  this  facility.   It 
appeared  to  us  at  that  time  that  they  were  going  to  give  us  kind 
of  the  same  bad  time  that  the  city  of  Sonoma  did.  We  were  kind  of 
turned  off  by  that.   In  fact,  we  interpreted  it  as  that  they 
weren't  going  to  ever  let  us  crush  grapes  at  that  facility  because 
they  didn't  think  we  should. 

We  got  nervous  about  the  whole  situation,  and  we  thought  about 
relocating  this  facility  over  on  the  Greenacres,  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  vineyard,  where  there  was  nobody  around  us.   It's  a  250- 
acre  property,  so  that  nobody  could  see  us  or  smell  us  or  care 
about  us  out  there.   You're  allowed  to  have  a  winery  on 
agricultural  lands  by  the  county  of  Sonoma 's  rules,  but  it  looked 
like  they  were  really  going  to  buck  us  a  great  deal.  We  couldn't 
understand  why  that  was  happening. 

Ironically,  about  this  same  time,  this  property  over  at 
Woodbridge  became  available.   It  was  an  old  cooperative  winery 
that  had  been  most  recently  run  by  Gallo,  because  Gallo  used  to  do 
that.   They  used  to  have  wineries  scattered  all  about.   They  could 
crush  the  grapes  there.  They  had  not  used  that  for  grape  crushing 
because  they  wanted  to  do  everything  either  in  Modesto  or 
Livingston. 

So  what  they  created  there  was  a  transfer  station,  where  the 
little  trucks  could  come  in  and  be  transferred  into  a  big  truck 
and  hauled  to  Livingston  or  Modesto.  Actually,  that  capability 
still  exists  at  this  property  that  we  bought. 

More  recently,  we  wanted  to  expand  into  the  part  of  the 
property  that  had  been  designated  for  that  purpose.  We  said, 
well,  Gallo  hasn't  used  this  for  years;  they  probably  never  will 
again.   But  what  part  of  the  contract  called  for  was  if  we  needed 
that  property,  we'd  relocate  that  transfer  station  at  our  expense, 
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so  we  did  have  to  push  it  off  into  a  corner  of  the  property,  but 
it's  still  there  but  hasn't  been  used. 

So  what  we  were  going  to  do  in  Sonoma,  we  moved  over  to 
Woodbridge,  about  seventy  miles  from  here.   That  winery  then 
became  known  as  Vendange  Cellars,  after  our  inverted  triangle 
label.  A  few  years  later  we  saw  that  this  was  going  so  well—it's 
between  Highway  5  and  the  town  of  Woodbridge,  actually  on  Turner 
Road.   We  would  have  loved  to  call  it  Woodbridge  Winery,  but 
Mondavi  already  had  that  label  and  appellation,  so  we  couldn't  do 
that,  so  we  called  it  Vendange. 

Then,  about  a  half  a  mile  from  there  and  not  contiguous, 
although  it  is  connected  by  a  pipeline,  we  created  Nathanson  Creek 
Winery.   It's  almost  brand  new.   This  is  only  the  second  year 
they've  crushed  grapes  at  that  facility.   It's  kind  of  out  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere  as  well,  so  it's  not  bothering  anybody.   It  has 
its  own  waste  disposal  facility,  which  is  developed  into  a 
beautiful  wetland,  kind  of  like  a  park  in  front  of  it,  and  that 
whole  thing. 

So,  let's  see,  about  last  year  about  this  time  I  think  that 
not  only  for  estate  planning  reasons,  although  I  think  that  may 
have  been  the  main  reason  behind  it,  they  decided  to  re-structure 
the  whole  organization.   Sebastiani  Vineyards  Incorporated  is  the 
Delaware  corporation  that  oversees  everything.   That's  the  big 
umbrella.   Under  it  is  this  winery,  which  had  been  known  as  Sonoma 
Cask  Cellars  for  quite  a  period  of  time,  and  over  at  Woodbridge 
they  decided  to  create  an  umbrella  over  there  that's  called  Turner 
Road  Vintners.   Under  Turner  Road  Vintners  is  the  Vendange  Winery 
and  also  the  Nathanson  Creek  Winery. 

At  the  same  time,  they  created  a  marketing  and  sales 
organization  called  Humphrey,  Brown,  which  sells  all  the  products 
of  Turner  Road  Vintners.  And  to  confuse  matters,  it's  located 
here  in  Sonoma.  At  the  same  time,  they  created  a  second  marketing 
sales  organization,  which  was  only,  I  think,  four  or  five  people, 
that  actually  became  installed  into  the  business  July  one  this 
year,  called  the  Sebastiani  County  Sales  Organization.   They're 
selling  the  Sonoma  County  wines.  With  the  Sonoma  marketing  sales 
organization  for  all  the  wines  here  at  Sonoma  Cask  Winery  being 
handled  by  this  new  sales  organization,  there  was  a  complete 
division  that  became  effective  July  1  of  this  year  [2000]. 

So  that's  Turner  Road  Vintners.  Of  the  eight  million  cases 
that  Sebastiani  sold  in  the  last  fiscal  period,  about  almost  eight 
million  of  them  came  from  Turner  Road  Vintners,  and  about  175,000 
cases  came  from  Sonoma.   But  we  did- -and  we  do- -bottle,  age,  ship 
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and  then  transship  it  over  to  Woodbridge  for  distribution.   That's 
our  distribution  center. 

When  we  did  that,  we  did  take  a  lot  of  the  traffic  away  from 
Sonoma.  We  kind  of  became  a  little  more  sleepy  place.  And  that 
seems  to  have  kept  the  neighbors  quite  happy.   The  only  thing  that 
we  have  to  do  here  at  Sonoma  now  is  go  before  the  city  council  and 
ask  for  a  dispensation  of  their  noise  ordinance  that  prohibits  you 
making  noise  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  after  seven 
o'clock  at  night,  so  seven  P.M.  to  seven  A.M.  you  can't  make  any 
industrial  noises. 

That  makes  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  harvest  done  under 
those  condition,  so  they  have  allowed  us,  during  the  harvest 
period,  to  make  noise  as  late  as  ten  o'clock,  and  then  everything 
has  to  be  quiet.   That's  been  somewhat  liveable,  and  they've 
always  granted  it.   I  think  the  residents  mostly  have  come  to 
accept  that,  because  they  know  it's  not  going  to  go  on  forever- 
it's  seasonal- -and  they  see  that  as  something  that  they  can  live 
with  for  a  period  of  time. 

I  don't  think  you  can  smell  the  winery  from  your  motel  last 
night. 

Hicke:   No. 

Davis:   But  there  are  many  times  when  we're  going  through  a  harvest,  and 
you  can  smell  it  down  at  the  plaza,  when  I  come  to  work.   It's 
like  passing  by  a  bakery.   There's  a  yeasty  character  to  it. 


Recent  Sale  of  Secondary  Labels  and  Facilities 


Davis:   So  probably,  then,  Carole,  we  want  to  wrap  up  by  describing  what 
has  happened  here  upon  this  sale,  but  do  you  want  to  save  that 
till  the  end?  Is  that  appropriate? 

Hicke:   Maybe  we  should  just  follow  up  with  the  sale.   It  finishes  out 
this  whole  story. 

Davis:   Okay.   In  September  of  this  year  the  Cuneo  and  Sebastiani  families 
announced  they  were  selling  everything  except  the  Sonoma  facility, 
so  that  meant  that  they  were  selling  the  Humphrey,  Brown  marketing 
sales  company,  they  were  selling  Nathanson  Creek  Winery,  and  they 
were  selling  the  Vendange  Cellar.  And  the  only  thing  that  they 
were  keeping  was  the  winery  here  in  Sonoma  and  the  vineyards  that 
they  owned  here  in  Sonoma  Valley. 
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They  announced  the  sale  was  to  The  Wine  Group.   I  understand 
at  the  moment  that  we  sort  of  are  in  escrow,  that  we  have  opened 
escrow,  and  that  the  final  papers  are  to  be  signed  this  week.   I 
guess  we  need  to  tell  when  that  is,  October  the  fourth.   Then  it 
must  go  into  a  review  by  the  federal  government,  as  I  understand, 
for  monopoly,  antitrust.  Anything  of  this  magnitude  has  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  government,  and  I  am  told  that  it  takes  somewhere 
from  four  to  six  weeks  for  that  to  happen.  So  if  the  papers  are 
signed  this  week,  I  guess  we  can  look  forward  to  the  finality  of 
that  somewhere  probably  November. 

Hicke:   Do  you  know  why  they-- 

Davis:   Well,  I  guess  I  haven't  been  told  directly  why,  but  the  area  of 

the  world  where  these  eight  million  cases  has  been  sold  is  highly 
competitive  and  is  going  to  get  more  competitive,  so  the  need  to 
expand  in  order  to  survive  was  greater  and  greater,  and  expansion 
costs  more  and  more  money  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses, 
so  to  speak.   If  you  don't  keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  probably 
they'll  put  you  out  of  business. 

So  that  competition  there,  I  think,  was  probably  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  decision  to  do  this,  because  we  had  spent  a  lot  of 
money  at  Woodbridge,  building  this  facility,  and  it  had  kind  of 
created  our  own  national  debt,  if  you  would.   For  that  reason,  we 
had  stopped  planting  vineyards  here  in  Sonoma,  even  though  they 
still  owned  the  land,  because  they  wanted  to  take  care  of  that 
debt  first. 

As  we  said  earlier,  the  wine  industry  is  very  capital 
intensive.   I  think  the  family  took  a  look  at  the  situation  and 
said:  Hey,  maybe  this  is  a  good  time  to  get  out  of  this 
competitive  business,  because  if  we  don't,  we're  probably  going  to 
have  to  find  another  methodology  of  funding  this  whole  situation. 
We  may  have  to  go  public.   That  doesn't  fit  the  Sebastiani 
personality  very  well. 

Or  maybe  we'll  have  to  take  in  a  partner,  some  of  these  other 
options.   I  think  they  decided—it  would  be  my  guess,  anyway-- 
that:  Let's  test  the  market.  August  Sebastiani- -he  was  always 
testing  the  market.   He  had  a  little  desk  calendar  that  he  would 
say,  "Okay,  we've  had  an  offer  to  sell."  He  had  no  intentions  of 
ever  selling,  he  himself,  because  it  wouldn't  have  made  sense  in 
his  era. 

He  probably  must  have  been  really  tempted  in  his  later  years, 
when  he  was  not  feeling  as  well,  so  that  probably  some  deals  were 
offered  to  him  that  were  hard  to  turn  down.   You  know,  it's  the 
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deal  you  can't  refuse.   He  would  keep  track  of  that  on  his 
calendar. 

I  can  remember  one  time  his  saying,  "Well,  I  don't  know  what's 
the  matter.  Maybe  my  deodorant's  not  working,  because  this  six- 
month  period  we  only  had  six  and  a  half  offers,"  or  whatever  it 
might  have  been.   I  can  remember  my  showing  my  naivete  by  asking, 
"What's  a  half  an  offer?"  He  says,  "Well,  it  was  only  a  half- 
assed  offer." 

Hicke:   [laughs] 

Davis:   So  it  wasn't  too  serious,  I  guess.   So  what  has  occurred- -and  I 

think  it  was  important- -Dick  Cuneo  as  president  and  Don  Sebastiani 
as  CEO  decided  to  investigate  these  things,  because  there  became 
an  intensity  of  offers.   It's  easy  to  say,  Well,  these  people  are 
interested  but  how  interested  are  they?  So  that  prompted  them  the 
early  part  of  this  year  to  say,  Well,  gee  whiz,  we've  had  an 
extra  amount  of  offers  and  an  extra  intensity  of  offers,  so  let's 
take  a  more  serious  look  at  these,  but  we  really  need  some  help 
along  these  lines  also. 

So  they  hired  a  banking  company--!  don't  remember  the  name  of 
it--in  New  York  City  to  help  them  evaluate  each  one  of  these 
offers  and  each  one  of  the  situations.  As  it  turned  out,  I 
believe  there  were  about  three  suitors  that  were  really 
interested.   I  thought  Canandaigua  probably  was  going  to  be  the 
winning  suitor,  but  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  The  Wine  Group. 
Since  I  was  not  anywhere  close  to  being  in  that  loop,  it  was  kept 
pretty  quiet.   There  were  those  of  us  that  knew  that  something  was 
going  on,  but  we  didn't  know  what. 

How  the  decision  fell  to  go  with  The  Wine  Group  over 
Canandaigua  or--Southcorp  of  Australia  was  another  one  that  was 
alleged  to  be  in  the  running  there.   I  don't  know  how  the  decision 
was  reached,  but  I  have  heard  the  family  members  say  they're  very, 
very  pleased—as  a  private,  family-owned  company—to  sell  to 
another  privately-owned  company  that  probably  wasn't  go  to  go 
public,  and  which  has  a  nice  guy  like  Art  Ciocca  as  its  head.   So 
probably  there  was  a  little  bit  of  that  feeling  that  went  into  it. 

II 

Davis:   What  is  occurring  as  we  speak,  Carole,  is  The  Wine  Group  deciding 
what  personnel  they  want  to  go  with  them  in  the  new  endeavor,  and 
when  that  has  been  decided  then  what  personnel  are  going  to  be 
necessary  here  at  Sonoma  and  who  will  have  a  job  and  who  won't, 
who  wants  to  stay  and  who  doesn't,  and  that  whole  scenario.   So  as 
a  result  of  that,  we  have  kind  of  a— I  don't  know— anxious 
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attitude  here,  because  you're  basically  affecting  people's  lives, 
and  people  can't  put  their  life  on  hold  for  too  terribly  long 
without  getting  pretty  upset  about  it. 

We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  sales  people  who  felt  like  they 
saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  who  resigned  because  they  had  a 
job  offered  to  them,  and  I  guess  they  figured  one  in  the  hand  Is 
worth  two  in  the  bush.   I'm  sure  some  of  the  people—some,  and  I 
don't  know  who  or  how  many- -will  probably  go  with  The  Wine  Group. 
There  are  other  people  who  are  going  to  sit  and  wait  and  see  what 
happens. 

If  The  Wine  Group  does  not  offer  them  a  comparable  Job—and  I 
think  comparable  actually  means  salary  and  that  they  don't  have  to 
relocate  or  something  like  that  —  those  people  who  don't  have  that 
happen  will  probably  be  given  some  type  of  a  severance.   Even 
though  the  Sebastiani  family  is  not  or  the  Cuneo  families  are  not 
obligated  to  give  anybody  a  nickel  from  a  legal  standpoint,  the 
family  has  a  tradition  of  always  taking  care  of  their  employees. 
They  have  said  that,  and  they  have  said  that  in  this  case  that  our 
employees  got  us  here;  therefore,  we  need  to  make  sure  that  nobody 
has  any  economic  sufferings  on  our  behalf. 

I  don't  know  in  dollars  and  sense  what  that  means,  but  the 
people  will  be  cared  for.  We  do  have  an  anxiety  atmosphere  now 
because  people  are  waiting  to  see  what's  going  to  happen  to  them 
specifically.   I  have  been  told  that  everybody  should  be  contacted 
and  given  indications  as  to  where  they  stand  by  the  end  of  next 
week.   There  have  been  a  lot  of  people  already  contacted,  and  a 
lot  of  people  have  opted  for  their  severance.   Some  people  have 
agreed  to  stay  on,  and  some  people  just  don't  know  yet.   So  that's 
where  that  is. 

Hicke:   It's  uncomfortable. 

Davis:   A  lot  of  people  think,  oh,  some  people  know  more  than  they  know. 
In  fact,  we've  had  to  the  point  where  some  employees  have  been 
calling  the  local  newspaper,  which  is  a  biweekly,  and  calling  the 
Press-Democrat,  which  is  the  daily,  saying,  "Can  you  find  out  for 
us  what's  going  to  happen  to  us?"  So  far  our  public  relations 
have  been  able  to  keep  that  down  to  a  low  roar,  but  I  think  it 
will  all  be  coming  out  in  the  wash  very  shortly. 

It's  going  to  be  a  totally  different  company  when  it's  all 
said  and  done,  because  Don  Sebastiani  has  announced  that  he  is 
stepping  aside  as  the  CEO,  and  his  sister,  Maryanne  Cuneo,  will  be 
the  new  CEO,  and  her  husband,  Dick  Cuneo,  will  continue  to  be 
president.   Sam  and  Don  will  be  shareholders,  but  they  will  not  be 
directors,  on  the  board,  so  they  will  have  a  much  less  influence 
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in  the  operation  of  the  surviving  company  than  before,  so  it's 
going  to  be  tremendous  change,  is  what  I  can  say.   It's  going  to 
be  much,  much  smaller. 

I  can't  picture  it  going  back  to  being  as  small  as  it  was  when 
I  came  on  board  people-wise,  but  there  will  be  far  fewer  than 
there  currently  are.  We'll  just  have  to  wait  and  see.  My  wife  is 
anxious  about  the  whole  situation  as  well.  We  have  to  wait  and  be 
patient  and  see  what  does  occur.   But,  again,  Dick  and  Maryanne 
will  be  the  head  honchos  and  have  a  very  much  smaller  company. 

Don  tells  me  that  he  has  a  Cechetti-Sebastiani  business  that 
he  can  impart  some  energy  into,  the  one  that  you  saw  in  the  office 
building  downtown.   He  has  told  me  that  he  is  going  to  start  a  new 
entity.   He  didn't  give  me  any  details  of  that.   I  happen  to  know 
through  the  grapevine  that  a  couple  of  employees  that  don't  have  a 
role  here  are  going  to  go  with  him,  so  there  are  all  sorts  of 
angles  that  are  being  considered.  As  Don  told  me  yesterday,  all 
the  cards  haven't  been  played  yet,  so  stay  tuned.   Stay  tuned. 

Hi eke:   Okay. 

Davis:   I  guess  in  my  own  instance,  since  I'm  seventy- two  years  old,  there 
are  people  who  would  say,  "Well,  it's  time  for  him  to  retire 
anyway."  I  guess  that  has  some  level  of  truth  to  it.   Certainly, 
from  a  financial  situation,  I  probably  could  be  all  right.   It's 
not  of  my  choosing.   I  wanted  to  work  a  lot  longer  because  I  was 
having  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it.   I  guess  I  would  rather  go  out  on  my 
own  terms  than  being  pushed  out,  but  the  probability  is  that  I 
don't  have  a  choice  in  that  matter  and  the  probability  is  that  I 
won't  have  a  role  in  the  company  that  survives  there,  but  I  don't 
know  that,  so  I  just  have  to  be  patient  to  see  what  does  happen 
there. 


Update  of  Sale  [added  in  the  editing  process] 


Davis:   In  November  of  2000  it  was  determined  that  sale  to  The  Wine  Group 
was  at  an  impasse  and  both  parties  exited  the  sales  agreement. 
Sebastian!  then  investigated  a  possible  sale  to  Canandaigua  Wine 
Company.   As  a  result,  Sebastian!  Vineyards  and  Canandaigua  signed 
a  sale  agreement  on  February  1,  2001.   The  transition  is  expected 
to  take  four  to  six  weeks  to  finalize  the  sale. 


Old-Timers 


Davis:   Did  I  tell  you  yesterday  that  I'm  taking  Sylvia  to  the  Old-Timers? 

Hicke:   No.   You  told  me  about  the  Old-Timers,  but  we  didn't  talk  about 
that  on  tape. 

Davis:   Okay.   Well,  this  is  maybe  one  of  these  things  that  you  put  down 
here  in  the  outline:  colleagues  in  other  wineries.   Real  quickly, 
the  Old-Timers  is  a  group  of  people  who  originally  got  together  to 
debunk  John  Parducci--and  you've  mentioned  John's  name  yesterday. 
This  is  the  Parducci  of  Ukiah.   Because  at  that  time  Brown  and 
Forman  distributed  all  of  his  products.  At  that  time,  they  took 
him  around  all  over  the  United  States,  so  this  would  probably  be 
about  fifteen,  sixteen  years  ago,  I'd  say,  celebrating  his 
seventieth  birthday  and  saying  that  he  was  the  oldest  active 
winemaker  in  California. 

John  says,  "Well,  you  know,  that  was  just  P.R.  B.S.  that  they 
were  saying  that."  But  several  winemakers  in  California  said,  "I 
don't  think  so,  John.   I  don't  think  you're  the  oldest."  And  that 
was  the  reason  for  getting  together- -to  show  him  that  he  was  not 
the  oldest.   So  they  got  together  and  had  a  lunch  at  Catelli's  Rex 
Cafe  in  Geyserville,  California.   To  John's  credit,  he  showed  up, 
knowing  what  was  going  to  happen  to  him,  and  had  a  great  time.   I 
think  the  oldest  man  at  that  time  was  eighty-six,  and  he  was  still 
working.   They  had  a  couple  of  eighty-twos.   I  mean,  John  was, 
like,  a  baby.   Julio  Gallo  was  there.  Al  Hunsinger,  I  believe,  at 
that  time  was  the  oldest  one  there. 

But  the  kernal  of  the  whole  thing  was  that  they  had  such  a 
good  time  seeing  each  other  and  slapping  each  other  on  the  back 
and  telling  each  other  lies  that  they  said,  "We  ought  to  do  this 
more  often.   We  really  should."  And  at  that  point,  Sylvia  was  the 
only  female  in  the  group  because  August  had  passed  away  at  that 
time.   So  she  was  kind  of  the  queen  bee  of  the  whole  group. 

I  had  the  advantage  that  I  was  to  get  her  there,  so  they  let 
me  be  a  member,  even  though  I  was  not  old  enough  at  the  time  to  be 
an  Old-Timer.  And  they've  allowed  me  to  hang  in  there  with  her 
all  this  time.   There's  no  organization.  There's  no  officers. 
There's  no  dues.   There's  no  agenda.   There's  no  calendar.   Just: 
Let's  get  together  whenever  somebody  feels  like  having  a  party, 
and  it's  rotated  around,  so  everybody  has  a  chance  to  do  that. 

It  has  ended  up  being  about  one  every  three  months,  although 
sometimes  in  summertime  they  get  a  little  bit  closer  together. 
Ironically,  on  Julio  Gallo 's  death,  Ernest  showed  up.   They're  not 
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quite  sure  how  he  got  wind  of  this,  but  he  says,  "Doggone,  you 
guys  have  a  lot  of  fun.   I'm  gonna  attend  these  affairs.   I  don't 
know  why  my  brother  didn't  tell  me  about  this."  And  so  Ernest 
comes,  and  there's  always  kind  of  a--what  would  I  say?--a  little 
competitive  edge  here:  who  gets  to  sit  by  Sylvia?  The  majority  of 
the  time  it's  going  to  be  Ernest  Gallo  now  and  Lou  Foppiano  on  the 
other  side,  because  Lou  was  a  real  close  friend  of  August,  and  so 
they  go  back  for  a  long  ways . 

So  this  Friday — they  moved  it  up  by  a  week,  even  though  it's 
still  in  sort  of  the  midst  of  the  harvest.   This  Friday,  which  is 
October  6,  they  are  having  it  Foppiano 's  to  celebrate  his 
ninetieth  birthday.   I'm  keeping  my  fingers  crossed  because  Sylvia 
hasn't  been  feeling  too  swift  here  over  the  past  weekend,  but 
yesterday  she  seemed  to  be  perking  up  and  refreshing.   I  know  she 
really  wants  to  go  and  be  present  at  Mr.  Foppiano 's  ninetieth 
birthday  party.   She  does  get  a  lot  of  attention.   Robert  Mondavi 
tries  to  horn  in  and  sit  next  to  her  as  well.   Louis  Martini,  of 
course,  passed  away,  and  now  his  wife--I  forget  her  name—comes, 
so  Sylvia  is  not  the  only  female  in  the  group  any  longer. 

Millie  Howie  was  kind  of  the  reporter-photographer.   She 
usually  attends,  so  there  is  another  lady  present.   But  the  guys 
pretty  much  behave  themselves  and  don't  use  too  bad  a  language, 
because  there's  a  couple  of  ladies  there. 

So  that's  the  Old-Timers .   Hopefully,  they'll  keep  them  going 
for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Hicke:   Are  there  any  younger  members? 

Davis:   It's  probably  getting  time  now  because,  let's  face  it,  Foppiano  is 
going  to  be  ninety,  and  I  think  Ernest  Gallo  is  already  ninety. 
We're  getting  long  in  tooth,  and  I  think  we  need  to  start 
incorporating  some  of  the  next  generation,  so  Mr.  Gallo  does  bring 
Matt  Gallo,  Julio's  grandson,  and  sometimes  he  brings  Bob,  who's 
Julio's  son,  and  then  Bob's  son,  Matt,  to  them.   They  have  hosted 
it  on  occasion.   Of  course,  they  had  all  the  Gallos  there  when 
they  hosted  it  over  in  Dry  Creek  in  their  barrel  cellar,  a 
phenomenon- -it's  beautiful. 

But  Ernest  really  loves  to  be  there.   Everybody  usually  brings 
a  bottle  or  two  of  their  own  wine.   He  will  taste  every  wine  there 
and  make  notes  on  what  he  thinks  of  it,  so  he  takes  it  very 
seriously. 

Okay.  We  talked  about  Sylvia.  We're  okay  there,  I  think, 
aren't  we? 
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Don  Sebastian! 


Hicke:   Yes.   Shouldn't  we  back  up  to  Don? 

Davis:   We  ought  to  probably  back  up  to  Don.   Don  did  take  over  in  1986 
from  his  brother,  Sam. 

Hicke:   As  president. 

Davis:   As  president.   Well,  actually,  he  became  CEO  because  Sylvia  was 

the  CEO  prior  to  that.   Maybe  we  need  to  back  up.  August  died  in 
1980.   Then  Sam  took  over  in  1980  and  became  president  of  the 
company,  and  he  pretty  much- -even  though  people  don't  think  so-- 
but  he  pretty  much  was  following  what  Dad  had  started,  and  Dad  had 
seen  the  necessity  to  change,  not  only  from  bulk  wine,  but  he  also 
saw  the  necessity  to  change,  when  it  came  time,  from  the  Jug  wines 
to  the  premium  wines.   He  had  started  that.  What's  so  frustrating 
about  the  whole  thing  is  you  push  the  button  today  and  it  takes 
several  years  for  it  to  happen. 

So  Sam  started  that.   Unfortunately  for  him  at  that  time,  we 
had  to  cut  back  on  the  number  of  cases  produced,  because  we  were 
going  from  the  jug  wines  to  the  premium,  and  when  his  dad  died,  we 
were  making  about  four  million  cases,  and  profitable,  and  making 
the  changes  that  were  necessary  to  make.   Then  we  went  back  to 
about  2.2  million  cases,  and  we  were  marginally  profitable  at  that 
time. 

Then,  as  we  were  working  our  way  out  of  that  dilemma,  and 
remember  that  that's  about  the  time  that  all  the  corporate  people 
came  into  the  business  once  again—Coca-Cola  and  Seagrams  and  all 
these  people  getting  excited  about  it--it  was  rather  difficult 
times.   Sam  spent  a  lot  of  money  that  probably  his  dad  should  have 
spent  on  new  equipment  and  changing  things  for  the  better,  and 
that  again  affected  our  profitability  to  some  level. 
Unfortunately,  that's  about  the  time  that  communications  hit  a 
snag  and  the  family  stopped  talking  to  each  other  and  started 
pointing  fingers  at  each  other. 

As  a  result  of  that,  in  1986  Sam  was  asked  to  leave,  and  he 
did  and  started  his  Viansa  Winery.   His  younger  brother,  Don,  took 
over,  coming  out  of  politics,  in  1986.   He  came  in  as  the 
president.   During  his  early  years,  he  became  the  CEO,  and  he 
named  a  non- family  member  president  for  the  first  time.   His  name 
was  Marty  Adams.   He  came  out  of  [McCormack?]  Distilleries  in 
Missouri,  I  believe. 
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He  was  the  financial  kind  of  fix- it  doctor.   He  was  known. 
That  was  his  reputation.   Somebody  that  was  having  financial 
problems  would  bring  Mr.  Adams  in  for  a  while,  and  he  would  fix  it 
and  move  on.  And  he  did.   It  wasn't  magic,  however,  as  most 
people  would  think.   He  just  created  a  discipline,  budgets,  and 
"You  stay  in  your  budget."  And  he  enhanced  sales,  cut  expenses, 
increased  sales,  i.e.,  profits.   That's  what  he  did. 

He  then  left  and  became  the  president  of  Kendall-Jackson  for  a 
while,  and  then  he  left  there  pretty  rapidly  and  became  the 
president  of  Kunde.   Ironically,  that  was  the  time  I  told  you  we 
got  a  divorce  because  of  generation  changes.   Mr.  Adams  had  been 
the  principal  mover  in  creating  a  contract  with  Kunde  when  he  was 
with  Sebastiani,  and  then  he  called  the  contract  in  when  that 
generation  change  was  happening,  so  it's  a  funny  world,  actually. 
He  and  Don  didn't  part  as  big  buddies,  so  part  of  that  was  a 
little  spite,  I  would  say,  that  got  into  that  as  well. 

Don  would  be  quick  to  tell  you  that  he  followed  his  brother's 
and  his  father's  footsteps  in  making  the  changes  they  had  started 
and  he  just  continued.   He  pretty  much  brought  them  full  circle, 
from  that  standpoint.   One  of  Don's  abilities  is  to  see  the  big 
picture.   He's  a  fast  study  of  the  marketing  picture  and  did  the 
right  things  at  the  right  time.   He  did  label  changes  when  they 
seemed  to  be  appropriate.   He  was  changing  faster  than  a  lot  of 
people,  including  myself,  thought  was  wise  to  do,  but  as  it  turned 
out,  he  was  right,  and  so  he  made  a  lot  of  good  changes  in  that 
direction. 

He  continued  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  grape  and  also  the 
quality  of  the  wine.   He  has  operated  the  winery  as  CEO  from  "86 
until  the  present,  so  he's  been  there  about  fourteen  years  and  is 
about  ready  to  step  aside.   He  told  me  yesterday  it  might  be  two 
weeks,  it  might  be  ten  weeks,  but  that  was  the  game  plan,  because 
I  guess  you  can't  have  a  precise  cutoff  date  until  you  know  when 
that  date  is. 

So  Don  has  done  a  heck  of  a  good  job,  I  think,  in  the 
industry.  But,  as  he's  quick  to  point  out,  he  just  continued  the 
work  that  his  brother  and  his  father  had  started,  maybe  with  some 
tweakings  of  his  own. 

Okay.   [Checking  outline  topics]  We  did  Sylvia.   I  think  we 
got  her  pretty  good.   She's  still  Mom  and  still  watches  over  her 
children  like  a  mother  hen,  and  her  grandchildren  and  her  great 
grandchildren.   I  think  she  has—let's  see,  six,  three  and  three-- 
that  would  be  thirteen  grandchildren,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
great-grandchildren,  but  quite  a  few  of  them  now. 


August  Sebastian!,    1974. 


Sylvia  Sebastian!,    1974. 


Sam,  Don,  and  August  Sebastian!,  1974. 


Sebastian!  Vineyards,  1982. 


Mary  Ann  Sebastian!  Cuneo,  Sylvia  Sebastian!,  and  Dick  Cuneo,  1983. 
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IV   OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  THE  WINE  INDUSTRY 


Review  of  Changes 


Davis:   Probably  we  ought  to  do  a  fast  review  of  the  changes  in  the  wine 

industry.  I  think  we've  acknowledged  a  few  of  them  there  already. 
Certainly  the  wines  and  the  grapes  have  been  tremendously  enhanced 
through  tremendously  new  technology  and  equipment. 

Marketing  techniques  have  continued  to  advance  to  a  point  that 
they're  almost  scary,  with  focus  groups  and  all  these  statistics 
that  are  now  available  out  there  and  that  people  seem  to  know  how 
to  read.   I  have  no  idea  how,  but  trying  to  determine  what  the 
consumer  wants  has  never  been  and  probably  never  will  be  easy,  but 
they  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  better  ways  of  forecasting  and  focusing 
on  what  the  consumer  wants. 

I  think  in  the  wine  industry  we  are  aware  of  the  consumer 
tastes.   You  remember  when  Detroit  said,  "We  will  tell  you  what 
cars  you  want  to  drive"?  And  we  said,  "I  don't  think  so.  We're 
going  to  drive  Japanese  cars  or  something  else,  because  you  didn't 
make  the  ones  we  wanted."  I  think  we've  learned  from  that.   We 
don't  want  to  tell  people  what  it  is  that  they  want  to  drink 
because  we  don't  want  to  have  the  same  thing  happen  to  us. 

But  consumer  attitudes  certainly  are  much,  much  better  than 
they  ever  were.   People  are  willing  to  learn.   They  don't  see  wine 
as  being  so  intimidating  as  they  used  to.   I  think  we  were  guilty 
of  intimidating  them  through  all  of  this  mystery  and  this  aura  of 
how  wine  is  made  and  how  it  should  be  served,  with  what  foods,  at 
what  temperature,  what  do  we  need  to  learn  when  they  pull  the  cork 
out  and  show  it  to  us,  and  all  that.  I  think  that  was  probably 
our  fault,  but  I  think  we're  getting  more  and  more  away  from  that 
mystery. 

I  think  we  need  to  keep  some  of  the  romance  in  the  whole 
thing,  but  we  don't  need  to  be  mysterious.  And  the  consumers  are 
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learning  more  and  more.   I  think  we  can  add  a  lot  to  that. 
Remember  when  the  "60  Minutes"  came  out,  the  French  Paradox,  where 
the  French  were  eating  these  terribly  health-poor  foods  and  yet 
they  were  living  longer  because  they  were  drinking  the  good  French 
wine?   "60  Minutes"  certainly  was  a  great  help  to  us  in  that  area. 
That  last  "60  Minutes"  took  us  from  a  60  percent  white,  40  percent 
red  to  just  the  other  way  around  overnight. 

Hicke:   That's  quite  a  fast  turnaround. 

Davis:   Yes,  because  of  the  image  of  red  wines.  And  that  continues.  We 
still  can't  advertise  the  health  benefits  of  wine.   It  has  to  be 
done  very  discreetly.  Well,  you  can't  even  hardly  talk  about  it 
on  your  wine  label,  saying:  This  is  good  for  you  because  it  does 
this  and  that.   But  people  are  beginning  to  learn  and  have 
confidence  that  a  lot  of  those  things  are  true.   I  guess  I  would 
ask  them  to  attend  an  Old-Timers  party,  and  these  people  who  drank 
wine  all  their  lives,  and  hey,  they're  doing  pretty  darn  good. 


Corporate  Ownership 


Hicke:   What  about  the  big  corporations? 

Davis:   There  has  been  a  tremendous  advent  of  large  corporate  ownership. 
I  don't  know  if  that's  good  or  bad,  but  I  don't  see  that  there's 
much  we  can  do  about  it.   There  are  a  lot  of  big  corporations  very 
much  interested  in  the  wine  industry,  because  I  think  they  see  it 
as  being  very  profitable.   I  think  that's  probably  going  to 
continue.   I  think  you've  either  got  to  get  big  or  stay  small.   I 
don't  think  there's  going  to  be  room  for  any  medium-sized  people, 
whatever  that  is. 

But  when  we're  talking  of  Gallo  at  70  million  cases  and  then 
somebody  that's  doing  a  thousand  cases--!  mean,  that's  a 
tremendous  range.   I  don't  think  Gallo  could  take  away  the 
thousand-case  winery's  business  any  more  than  he,  the  thousand- 
case,  could  take  away  Gallo 's  business.   There's  going  to  be  more, 
bigger  ones—or  maybe  fewer  if  they  merge—and  just  a  plethora  of 
smaller  ones. 

Hicke:   Sebastian!  is  sort  of  going  from  large  to  small. 

Davis:   Yes. 

Hicke:   That's  unusual,  when  most  wineries  are  growing  larger. 
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Davis:   Well,  if  you  think  about  it,  Benziger  has  done  the  same  thing  with 
their  Glen  Ellen,  only  they  did  it  I  don't  know  how  many  years 
ago.   They  sold  the  Glen  Ellen  brand  at  a  time  when  they  were 
faced  with  the  same  problems  that  Sebastiani  is  facing:  how  are  we 
going  to  finance  this  whole  situation?  Again,  I  think  that  was  a 
win-win.   I  think  the  people  who  bought  Glen  Ellen  did  quite  well, 
and  I  think  the  Benzigers  did,  too.   But  they  kept  the  Benziger 
label,  and  they're  tootin1  along  really  well  there.   I  think 
they're  happier,  probably,  with  being  smaller.   They  did  try  the 
brew  pub  as  well,  and  they  had  that  open  for  maybe  a  year,  and 
that  brew  pub  has  now  been  converted  to  a  winery  for  their  Imagery 
series. 

They  had  a  lot  of  fun  at  the  recent  auction  because  they  were 
talking  to  Bruno  [Benziger]  by  satellite,  I  guess.   Bruno,  of 
course,  is  deceased.   And  he's  telling  them  that:  what  was  that 
stupid  idea  of  trying  to  get  into  the  beer  business,  and  pulling 
out  those  acreages  of  beautiful  merlot  to  plant  hops?  They  did  a 
satire  on  that. 

But  the  idea  of  Prohibition  is  moving.   I  think  we  probably 
will  always  see  that.   Those  people  who  are  against  alcohol  in  any 
shape,  manner  or  form—the  people  would  think  that  we  shouldn't 
have  any  alcohol  at  all  from  any  source,  those  people  basically,  I 
think,  have  three  ways  that  they  will  try  to  make  that  happen. 
They  will  try  to  legislate  us,  and  make  use  of  all  the  legal 
ramifications  of  that.  They  will  also  try  to  scare  our  consumers 
about  what  this  evil  drug,  alcohol—they  call  it  a  drug,  alcohol- 
might  do.   Those  are  their  methodology. 

I  think  they'll  always  be  there.  We'll  just  have  to  be  aware 
that  they're  there  and  be  ready,  knowing  they're  going  to 
legislate  against  us,  scare  our  customers,  or  pass  laws  to  the 
effect  that  we  can't  do  this. 

Hicke:   Do  you  think  that  the  peak  of  that  has  passed? 

Davis:   I  do,  yes. 

Hicke:   They  don't  seem  so  frantic  anymore. 

Davis:   Yes.   It's  like  sulfites.   That's  a  terrible  name,  sulfites.   It 
sounds  ugly.   But  sulfites  come  from  sulfur,  which  is  a  natural 
product.   During  the  fermentation  of  anything,  sulfites  are 
created,  in  very  small  amounts,  but  they  are  there.  It's  just 
like  the  medical  profession  tells  me  that  we  have  alcohol  in  our 
stomach,  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  And  so  I  don't  know  if  those 
people  who  are  totally  against  alcohol  realize  that  they  have 
alcohol  whether  they  want  to  or  not;  it's  part  of  the  system. 
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Judgings  and  Auctions 


Davis:   [Checking  outline]  Judging  and  auctions.   I'm  a  person  that  thinks 
that  judgings  are  good  because  they  do  call  attention  to  us,  but 
also  that  they  give  the  consumer  some  measurement  of  what  to  do. 
I  don't  like  numeric  systems.   If  you  get  a  ninety  in  The  Wine 
Spectator,  you've  got  automatic  sales,  and  I  don't  know  that 
that's  right.   I  have  served  on  a  lot  of  judging  panels,  and  the 
difference  between  eighty-nine  and  ninety  is  nothing.   The 
difference  between  the  gold  medal  and  the  silver  medal  is  nothing. 

In  fact,  I  always  say  that  if  the  same  panel  was  convened  a 
second  day  with  the  same  wines ,  they  might  very  well  reverse  some 
of  these  things,  and  so  putting  as  much  importance  on  the  medals 
and  the  numeric  system  isn't  exactly  a  fair  way  to  do  it.   I  think 
you  have  to  be  the  final  judge.   It's  your  taste  buds.   You  pay 
for  it,  and  we  just  have  to  educate  the  consumer  to  do  that. 

But  in  the  meantime,  they  need  some  guidance,  so  I  guess  we 
have  to  live  with  the  medal  system  and  the  numeric  system  as  being 
something  that's  better  than  nothing  at  all. 

Hicke:   There  are  many  people  in  the  United  States  that  can't  come  to 
Sonoma  and  taste. 

Davis:   Yes,  exactly,  yes.  Which  we  would  love  for  them  to  do  and  spend 
some  time  in  our  tasting  room.   That's  having  them  in  our 
ballpark.   But  if  they  can't  do  that,  that's  another  way. 

Auctions,  I  think,  do  somewhat  the  same  thing.   The  problem 
that  I  have  with  the  auction  is  I  see  so  many  people  get  perturbed 
because  the  prices  get  so  high  that  the  average  person  probably 
can't  participate  in  an  auction.   That's  the  reason  many  of  us  now 
are  having  silent  auctions  with  some  less  costly  items  in  there 
that  perhaps  satisfy  that  need.   But  what  the  heck  did  that 
Screaming  Eagle  go  for  in  Napa  Valley?  It  was  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money.   It  was  obscene  almost. 

it 

Davis:   I  think  auctions  are  going  to  continue.   I  think  probably  each 
entity  needs  to  figure  out  a  way  to  keep  it  interesting  and  fun 
for  that  specific  audience.   Certainly  the  audience  that  Napa 
Valley  attracts  is  probably  vastly  different  than  what  the  Sonoma 
Valley  attracts,  just  because  of  the  nature  of  the  wines  that  they 
have  to  be  able  to  offer  for  the  auction  and  the  prestige  that's 
involved  there. 
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Hicke:   Auctions  are  also  practically  getting  to  be  worldwide. 

Davis:   Yes,  and  people  seem  to  enjoy  them.   I  think,  again,  maybe  it's 
our  innate  desire  to  find  a  bargain. 

Hicke:   Well,  I  guess  the  good  thing  about  it  is  they  raise  money  for 
charity. 

Davis:   That's  true,  and  I  think  one  has  to  be  very  aware  of  that.   Here 
in  Sonoma  Valley,  it  can  be  a  very  generous  lot  of  people,  but 
you've  got  to  push  the  right  buttons  at  the  right  time,  and  those 
buttons  seem  to  be  currently  the  hospital,  vineyard  workers,  and 
youth—those  three  things.   If  you  can  associate  with  that, 
they'll  probably  be  pretty  generous. 


Regulation 


Davis:   [Checking  outline]  Federal  and  state  laws.  Well,  I  don't  know  if 
Prohibition  was  really  repealed  or  not  back  in  1933  because  really 
all  it  did  was  say  it  is  okay--the  federal  government  said  it  is 
okay;  you  can  make  alcoholic  beverages  and  you  can  transport  them 
across  state  lines,  but  we're  going  to  leave  it  up  to  the 
individual  state  to  regulate  what  it  is  that  goes  on  in  their 
state. 

As  a  result,  every  state  has  a  set  of  laws  that's  different 
from  every  other  state,  all  the  way  from  liquor-control  states, 
like  Pennsylvania,  being  the  biggest,  to  whatever  that  state 
thinks  its  laws  ought  to  be.  As  a  result  of  that,  to  keep  up  with 
the  laws  and  the  changes  that  take  place  in  them,  you  need  to  have 
somebody  there  physically  in  that  state,  because  if  you  don't  keep 
up  with  it,  you  may  do  something  wrong  without  knowing  it,  and  you 
will  lose  your  license,  and  you  don't  want  to  lose  your  license, 
because  that's  the  death  knell. 

So  really  what  that  has  done,  Carole,  is  it  created  the  three- 
tier  system  that  really  was  born  during  Prohibition,  because  in 
Prohibition  you  had  somebody  who  wanted  to  make  the  product  and 
you  had  somebody  who  wanted  to  use  the  product,  but  neither  one  of 
those  parties  wanted  to  go  to  Jail  if  they  got  caught  doing  what 
they  were  doing,  so  they  created  the  third  party  in  the  middle, 
which  was  the  distributor. 

As  a  result  of  that  knowledge  over  that  thirteen  years  during 
Prohibition,  it  was  pretty  much  already  set  up,  and  that's  the  way 
we  continue  to  do  business  lar.jely,  is  through  the  three-tier 
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system,  as  you  have  read  or  heard.   There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
would  like  to  do  business  directly  over  the  Internet,  and  a  lot  of 
distributors  are  perceived  as  being  against  that  because  that's 
getting  in  on  their  territory. 

There  are  other  people  that  say  they're  against  it  because 
they're  avoiding  the  taxation  in  that  particular  state,  which  can 
be  substantial.   However,  I  think  there  certainly  are  ways  to 
collect  the  taxes  if  it  does  go  through  the  Internet.   I  don't 
know  if  the  big  distributors  are  really  that  concerned  at  this 
time  about  the  size  of  it.  Maybe  they're  concerned  that  if  they 
open  the  door  a  little  bit  that  they'll  open  it  wider  and 
eventually  eliminate  them.   I  think  it  would  take  a  heck  of  a  long 
time  to  do  that. 

Hicke:   Do  you  sell  wine  on  the  Internet? 

Davis:   We  have  a  web  page  and  all  those  good  things,  yes.  We  export, 

too,  but  export  is  not  a  big  thing  with  us.   We've  never  been  very 
successful  at  it.  We  sold  quite  a  lot  of  wine  in  the  U.K.  We've 
done  some  in  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  but  not  a  lot.  We  have  never  really  clicked  in  the 
Pacific  Rim.  We've  tried  hard  for  Japan  and  other  areas,  but  we 
haven't  been  very  successful  there  because  it's  hard  to  learn 
their  culture,  learn  how  to  do  business  there  very  successfully. 


Wine  Industry  in  California 


Davis:   [Checking  outline)  Other  aspects  of  the  California  wine  industry. 
Sonoma  Winery  and  Wine  Growers.   Of  course,  they've  grown  from  a 
very  few--say,  maybe,  seven  or  eight  wineries  after  World  War  II 
up  to  maybe  150  wineries  today,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  growers 
there  are,  but  hundreds  of  growers  have  come  in.   It's  very 
prestigious  now  to  be  a  winegrower,  and  at  the  prices  they're 
getting  now  and  with  the  technology  of  getting  quantity, 
winegrowers  are  doing  extremely  well  at  this  time. 

I  said,  "We're  planting  too  many  grapes  too  fast."  I  firmly 
believed  that  we  were.   I  was  saying  this  five  years  ago.  We 
haven't  caught  up  yet,  but  when  we  catch  up,  there  will  be 
problems.  And,  of  course,  they're  planting  acres  and  acres  of 
grapes  and  acres  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  the  varieties  that 
everybody  else  is  doing  as  well.  That's  bound  to  create  some  type 
of  competition.  What  we  have  now  to  sell  is  quality,  perceived  as 
being  better  than  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  because  of  our  soils  and 
our  temperatures  and  climate. 


We've  got  to  keep  our  quality  going.   If  we  lose  that,  we're 
all  over.   I  think,  as  we  said  earlier,  we  will  see  a  growth  of 
appellations.   I  think  as  they  develop  and  they  can  be  proved  to 
be  specific,  legitimate  appellations,  I  think  you'll  see  that 
happen.   No  question. 

We  already  did  auctions. 


Tourism 


Davis:   On  the  area  of  tourism,  certainly  the  wine  industry  in  Sonoma  and 
Napa  county  has  created  a  tremendous  increase  in  tourism.   The 
local  people  for  a  long  time  resisted  this  because  they  felt  like 
it  was  taking  their  territory  away  from  them.   For  example,  the 
plaza  here  downtown,  the  local  residents  felt,  "Hey,  that's  our 
plaza,  and  if  it  gets  so  crowded  that  we  can't  use  it  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  we  have  lost  it."  But  they  slowly  but  surely  have 
recognized  the  economic  value  of  tourism  and  are  finding  it  much 
more  acceptable. 

We  are  probably  several  years  behind  Napa  Valley  in  tourism. 
We  are  not  as  crowded  as  they  are.  You  still  don't  have  to  have 
appointments  and  go  on  a  certain  tour  like  they  do  in  Napa  Valley. 
I  don't  know  of  anybody  that's  charging  to  take  a  tour  here  in 
Sonoma  Valley.   I'm  sure  if  you  want  to  taste  specific  wines, 
library  wines,  maybe  that  may  be  true,  but  I  don't  know  if  anybody 
is  charging,  whereas  they  are  in  Napa  Valley. 

So  I  think  tourism  is  here.   I  think  it's  a  necessary  evil,  if 
you  want  to  call  it  evil.   I  think  it's  a  necessary  economic 
consideration.   It  spins  off  so  many  dollars  that  they  really 
can't  quantify  a  lot  of  that.  And,  yes,  I'd  say  the  wine  industry 
is  really  the  reason  they  came  here.   Here  in  Sonoma  Valley,  we, 
with  the  Sonoma  Valley  Vintners  and  Growers  Association,  have  done 
at  least  two  surveys  to  show  why  people  come  to  Sonoma  Valley.  A 
lot  of  people  say,  "Oh,  they  come  because  of  the  history  of  the 
area.   They  come  for  the  beauty  of  it."  But  when  you  ask  in  a 
survey  form,  they  come  because  of  the  wineries  primarily,  and 
everything  else  is  sort  of  a  side  issue. 

Hicke:   Adds  to  it. 

Davis:   Adds  to  it,  yes.   Sonoma  County  in  particular  is  a  very  diverse 

county  because  you  can  send  them  over  to  Bodega  Bay  and  the  ocean; 
they  can  come  up  the  Russian  River  and  see  redwood  trees;  they  can 
see  the  big,  old  sheep  lands,  cattle  lands,  dairy  lands,  and  all 
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sorts  of  diversity  in  the  county,  which  they  like.   Bed  and 
breakfasts  seem  to  be  proliferating  like  crazy  and  are  doing  quite 
well. 

Tourism  is  still  something  that  people  still  think,  "Do  we 
really  have  to  have  this?"  And  the  answer  is  yes,  and  so  they  are 
sort  of  beginning  to  accept  that. 

Let's  see.   Your  professional /community  activities.  Well, 
there  was  a  time  that  we  all  knew  each  other  by  first  name  and  who 
lived  where  and  how  many  children  they  had.   But  with  as  many  of 
them  as  there  are  now,  that's  not  the  case  anymore.  We  still  have 
a  very  tight  camaraderie.   My  best  friend  is  John  Pedroncelli  of 
Pedroncelli  Winery.   We  went  to  school  together,  and  we  hunt  and 
fish  and  socialize  together  a  great  deal.   That's  just  a  spinoff 
of  the  whole  thing.  We  have  a  lot  of  fun  together.   He  and  his 
brother  make  good  partners.   I  sometimes  wonder  how  much  they 
communicate  between  each  other,  but  apparently  sufficiently. 

So  there's  a  good  relationship  between  all  wineries, 
particularly  from  a  production  standpoint.   If  you  have  a  problem, 
you  can  call  another  winery  and  they'll  be  quite  honest  with  you 
and  tell  you,  "Yeah,  I  had  that  problem.   This  is  what  I  did."  Or 
"No,  I  never  had  that  problem,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do."  But 
from  that  standpoint,  they're  not  very  tight  with  information. 
When  we  get  into  the  marketplace,  however,  everybody  is  pretty 
competitive,  as  they  have  to  be. 


Local  Politics 


Davis:   Local  politics.   Of  course,  here  in  the  little  town  of  Sonoma, 
with  the  city  council  being,  again,  in  a  small  town,  they're 
pretty  sensitive  to  local  criticism,  so  if  they  hear  anything 
negative  about  you,  like  the  wine  industry,  they  tend  to  pay  a  lot 
of  attention  to  it. 

Hicke:   You  illustrated  that  quite  clearly  in  your  talk  about  moving  the 
operation. 

Davis:   So  both  at  that  and  the  county  level,  I  think  they  all  have  to 

come  up  with  where  do  the  citizens  of  this  county  want  it  to  go? 
Man  makes  laws;  man  can  change  laws.  We  certainly  have  a  general 
plan  for  the  county  to  go  by.   One  of  their  current  hot  topics  is 
the  rural  heritage.   It's  going  to  be  on  the  ballot  for  November 
7th.   I  think  it's  Proposition  1,  but  I'm  not  sure  about  that,  but 
it's  called  the  rural  heritage. 
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The  rural  heritage  proponents  want  to  put  everything  on  hold 
agriculturally  so  that  a  fanner  could  not  do  anything  with  his 
land  to  change  it  without  going  before  the  board  of  supervisors 
and  obtaining  their  permission.   They  want  this  rural  heritage 
proposal  to  be  put  in  effect  for  thirty  years. 

Hicke:  Are  you  talking  about  budding  over  the  vines  to  new  varieties,  or 
new  plantings? 

Davis:   Well,  that's  the  problem.  They're  not  definite.   They  don't  want 
you  to  be  able  to,  say,  pull  out  your  vineyard  and  plant  alfalfa 
or  plant  apples  or  some  other  crop. 

Hicke:   And  vice  versa.   You  can't  pull  out  your  apples  and  plant 
vineyards . 

Davis:   Yes,  yes.   Or  berries,  or  whatever  might  be  appropriate.   They 
want  to  maintain  the  status  quo  for  at  least  thirty  years  by 
placing  this  responsibility  on  the  board  of  supervisors.   Of 
course,  most  farmers  are  very  much  against  any  regulation  that 
controls  them,  any  bureaucratic  control,  so  the  agricultural 
community  is  dead-set  against  this  measure,  and  the  environmental 
people  are  very  much  pro  it.   I  don't  know  how  it's  going  to  turn 
out,  but  I  would  guess  that  agriculture  will  win  once  again, 
because  farmers  don't  want  to  be  regulated. 

Hicke:   It  has  to  do  with  not  becoming  a  monoculture,  1  suppose. 

Davis:   That's  part  of  it,  sure.   They  just  want  to  leave  it  alone.   And 
if  there's  any  change  to  be  made-- 

Hicke:   They  want  control. 

Davis:   They  want  control,  yes.   That's  why  they're  doing  this.   So  we're 
facing  those  things.   I'd  say  the  glassy-winged  sharpshooter 
brings  up  another  point.   I  think  the  paper  today  says  they're  not 
going  to  allow  spraying. 

[Reads  from  newspaper):  "County  rejects  spraying  proposal. 
Vine  pest  control  ordered  revised."  So  we  don't  even  have  the 
problem  yet;  we  don't  even  have  the  vine  pest,  but  they  don't  want 
aerial  spraying  because  aerial  spraying  is  "bad  for  you." 

Hicke:   Bad  for  the  sharpshooter,  too.  Maybe.  You  don't  know  what 
actually  helps,  do  you? 

Davis:  Oh,  yes.  I  think  if  you  get  to  that  point,  I  don't  think  you  have 
a  choice.  Like  the  people  living  next  door  here,  they  say,  "Oh,  I 
don't  want  you  to  spray  in  my  yard."  Well,  if  you're  doing  an 
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aerial  spraying,  there's  probably  some  of  that  going  to  hit  down 
there  in  their  yard  anyway. 

Hicke:   Wouldn't  the  sharpshooter  bother  their  roses? 

Davis:   Oh,  sure,  sure.   I  hear  they  even  eat  oleanders,  and  I  didn't 

think  anything  ate  oleanders,  and  there's  a  whole  lot  of  oleander 
to  be  eaten  in  California. 

Those  are  examples.   I  already  talked  about  you  can't  make 
noise  here,  so  they've  legislated  that  or  whatever  you  call  it. 
If  we  get  too  many  buses  coming  in,  I  suppose  that  they'd  say  you 
can  have  only  so  many  buses  coming  in.  When  we're  rebuilding  this 
facility  next  door  for  the  earthquake  retrofitting,  we  want  to 
have  some  kind  of  kitchen  facilities.  We  don't  intend  to  become  a 
restaurant,  but  that's  what  their  fear  is.   We  would  like  to  have 
facilities  there  so  we  can  have  a  caterer  come  in  and  put  on  a 
really  classy  food  event.  We  don't  know  yet  what  they're  going  to 
allow  us  to  do. 

Now  we  have  to  bring  the  caterers'  trucks- -and  they've  got 
these  big,  ugly  trucks  that  they  try  to  park  around  the  corner 
somewhere,  where  you  don't  see.   It's  very  inconvenient.   It's  not 
a  classy  thing  to  do,  but  that's  what  we  have  to  do  currently. 
But  there  are  rules  to  go  by  there  as  well. 

On  top  of  that,  the  retailers  of  Sonoma  County  are  very  set  in 
what  they  think  we  should  sell  in  our  retail  rooms,  in  our  gift 
shops.   They  don't  want  us  to  become  competition  to  them.   So 
maybe  we'll  someday  have  to  be  wine-related,  and  I  guess  you  can 
stretch  that  a  long  ways,  too. 

Also  restaurants  in  the  area  do  not  want  us  to  do  a  lot  of 
food  events  because  that's  cutting  in  on  theirs  as  well,  so  you 
have  everybody  coming  at  it  from  different  directions.   There's  a 
plethora  of  regulations  in  there  that  we  already  have  to  deal 
with. 

Hicke:   Isn't  competition  supposed  to  be  the  backbone  of  capitalism? 

Davis :   I  think  that ' s  what  would  determine  whether  you  would  do  it  or 

not,  because  if  it  doesn't  work,  you  don't  do  it.   But  you  should 
be  allowed  to  do  that. 

We  have  our  Cherryblock  Vineyard  out  here,  where  we  left  I 
guess  about  a  quarter,  half  acre  of  land  out  there  in  the  middle 
as  a  place  where  we  could  take  a  tent  and  have  an  event  out  there, 
but  they've  got  that  regulated  so  that  we  can  only  have  it  during 
so  many  hours.  We  can't  have  speakers  that  make  any  noise  and 
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music  that  is  too  loud,  and  we  can  only  have  so  many  people  at  it, 
and  we  can  also  only  do  so  many  in  a  year.   What  that  has  done  is 
discourage  us.   We  haven't  had  one  out  there  for  four  or  five 
years.   It's  just  not  worth  it. 


Professional  Associations 


Davis:   Professional  winegrower  associations.   Currently  Sebastian!  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Wine  Institute.  We  were  one  of  those  wineries 
that  kind  of  fell  between  the  cracks  because  of  our  size.  At  the 
Wine  Institute,  your  dues  are  based  upon  the  number  of  boxes  you 
sell.   You  also  have  the  voting  capability  based  on  what  your  dues 
structure  is.   So  it's  not  one  winery,  one  vote;  it's  one  winery 
with  a  certain  number  of  votes,  depending  on  what  the  size  is. 
And,  of  course,  Mr.  Gallo  controls  it,  because  he's  somewhere  like 
A3  percent  of  the  industry,  and  since  not  everybody  belongs,  he's 
even  a  higher  percent. 

So  basically  what  happened  I  guess  probably  five  or  six  years 
ago  was  that  our  dues  got  up  to  where  they  were  going  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  a  half  million  to  $600,000  a  year, 
for  which  we  didn't  see  where  we  were  getting  much  return  for  our 
money.   They  would  tell  us,  "Well,  we  have  a  legal  department." 
Well,  we've  got  our  own  legal  department.   They  have  a  label 
approval  department;  we  have  that  ourselves  in-house.  All  these 
things  that  they  offered  as  kind  of  benefits,  we  already  had.   We 
couldn't  see  putting  out  $500,000  for  what  we  were  getting  in 
return. 

Yes,  certainly  the  Wine  Institute  was  lobbying  in  our  behalf, 
to  some  extent.   It  was  hard  to  quantify.   So  the  Sebastian!  and 
Cuneo  families  decided  not  to  be  a  member  of  that  any  longer,  and 
we  have  not  rejoined  it.   That's  to  the  chagrin,  say,  of  Mr.  Gallo 
and  probably  Mr.  Ciocca  of  The  Wine  Group  and  the  big  guys, 
because  they  feel  like  we're  not  paying  our  fair  share,  and 
therefore  they  have  to  pay  it.   That's  a  matter  of  opinion.  We 
just  didn't  feel  that  we  were  getting  a  value  return. 

We  also  had  belonged  to  the  marketing  order  organization  at 
the  state  level.   It  didn't  work.   Tried  to  do  a  commission.   That 
didn't  work.  So  we  don't  belong  to  those  either  any  longer. 

We  do  support  the  American  Vineyard  Foundation,  which  is  a 
research  organization  primarily  funding  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis  but  also  Fresno  State,  for  viticulture 
research. 
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We  do  belong  to  the  Sonoma  County  Wineries  Association,  which 
is  the  Sonoma  County  bunch.  We  go  on  their  tour.  We  participate 
in  their  auction  and  do  whatever  seems  to  be  appropriate  to  them. 
I  happen  to  still  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Sonoma  County  Wineries  Foundation,  which  is  the  body  that  gives 
away  the  money  that  they  get  from  their  auction.   I  think  my  term 
is  up  this  year.   I  have  one  more  meeting  next  week  to  finalize 
who  we  are  going  to  give  the  money  to.   They  earned  more  than  we 
expected  that  they  would.   So  we  do  support  that. 

We  also  support  the  Sonoma  Valley  Vintners  and  Growers 
Association,  which  is  the  only  group  that  I  am  aware  of  at  this 
point  that  has  combined  the  growers  and  the  wineries.   It  used  to 
be  like  the  cats  and  dogs;  you  put  them  in  there  and  they'll 
fight.   But  we  thought  it  was  a  prudent  situation,  and  we  thought 
if  we  did  it  and  it  was  successful,  that  we  would  get  a  lot  of 
other  people  to  do  it  as  well.  We  have  been  very  successful,  and 
they  recognize  that,  but  nobody  else  has  opted  to  do  it. 

My  personal  belief,  Carole,  is  that  there's  strength  in  unity. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  county  merge  into  one  organization,  the 
Sonoma  County  Wineries  Association  and  the  Sonoma  County  Grape 
Growers  Association.  We  have  got  them  in  the  same  building  now, 
but  they  have  not  merged  yet.   But  I  think  when  we  do,  they'll 
show  a  degree  of  maturity. 

Then  I  would  hope  that  the  people  in  the  Napa  Valley  would  do 
that  as  well.   Hopefully,  that  would  be  a  grass  roots-y  type  thing 
that  would  then  get  everybody  to  be  in  one  organization  called  the 
Wine  Institute  or  something  like  that,  because  that's  where  we 
need  to  go.  We  don't  need  more  splintering,  and  there  is  just  a 
plethora  of  splinters.   I  can't  even  name—the  Century  Council  and 
the  American  Vintners  Association.   They  all  have  admirable  goals, 
but  they  never  seem  to  get  anything  done.   The  reality  is  that 
much  of  it  is  very  redundant. 

We  do  support  the  American  Society  for  Enology  and 
Viticulture.   How  we  do  that  is  most  all  of  us  that  qualify  are 
professional  members  of  that  society,  and  the  company  pays  our 
dues  for  us.   It's  not  a  lot,  but  they  do  support  us  to  that 
level.   It's  about  a  3,000-member,  worldwide  organization  now. 
Most  people  participate  in  it  by  going  to  their  annual  conference. 
This  past  year  it  was  in  Seattle. 

There  they  subsidize  this  meeting  by  getting  suppliers 
basically  funded,  so  it  doesn't  cost  anybody  a  whole  lot  of  money, 
and  the  supplier  is  funded  by  hopefully  doing  business  there.   So 
you  can  go  there  and  probably  every  supplier  that  you've  ever  been 
involved  with  is  going  to  be  there,  and  it's  over  a  period  of  two 
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or  three  days,  so  you  can  go  ahead  and  see  what's  new  and  chat 
with  them. 

Hicke:   One-stop. 

Davis:   One-stop  shopping,  that's  for  sure. 

For  a  long  period  of  time,  Carole,  we  supported  the  Knights  of 
the  Vine.   We  still  belong  to  that,  but  we  used  to  support  it  I 
guess  more  aggressively,  because  we  had  a  Camay  Beaujolais 
festival  or  party  every  year.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
Beaujolais? 

Hicke:   Nouveau? 

Davis:   Nouveau.   It's  the  new  wine  that  comes  out  each  year,  and 

everybody  waits  to  see  —  this  is  the  preview  of  what  the  season  is 
going  to  bring  us.   We  stopped  doing  Camay  Beaujolais  Nouveau 
about  three  years  ago.  We'd  done  it  for  about  twenty-five, 
twenty-six  years.   It  kind  of  lost  its  sizzle.   Interest  in  it 
rose  and  fell  several  times,  and  it  cycled  back  up  again,  but  it 
didn't  seem  to  be  too  exciting  more  recently,  so  we  have  stopped 
doing  that. 

But  I  still  belong  to  Knights  of  the  Vine  and  participate  in 
some  of  their  activities.   It's  a  little  bit  of  a  tongue-in-cheek 
society,  because  they  take  themselves,  it  seems,  pretty  seriously, 
but  they're  doing  it  a  little  bit  with  tongue  in  cheek.   They  get 
dressed  up  in  all  this  formal  attire  and  celebrate  food  and  wine. 
I  don't  have  any  problem  with  that,  but  they  go  through  a  lot  of 
these  ceremonies.   They  get  a  little  bit  silly,  I  think,  but  if 
they  have  fun,  so  be  it. 

Other  societies.   I  can't  think  of  anything  that  I've  missed 
necessarily.   Our  winemakers  belong  to  the  local  chapters  of  the 
technical  services  of  the  county  and  try  to  stay  abreast,  because 
this  is  a  people  industry,  and  that's  no  better  place  to  get 
information  than  by  doing  that. 


Future  Trends 


Davis:   I  guess  maybe  our  last  item  is  the  future  trends  of  California, 
U.S.,  and  worldwide  wine  industry.  Well,  we  hope  that  the 
consumer  continues  to  grow  and  we  can  continue  to  grow  with  them. 
In  order  to  do  that,  I  think  we  have  to  provide  them  with  what  it 
is  that  they  want,  the  styles  and  the  flavors  that  they're  looking 
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for.   I  think  the  only  way  we  can  determine  what  those  are  is  by 
watching  what  they're  purchasing.   If  there  are  trends  that  come 
into  this,  then  we  need  to  head  towards  that  trend  as  quickly  and 
as  rapidly  as  we  can,  to  give  them  what  it  is  that  they  enjoy. 

I  think  that  the  final  test  of  what  you  enjoy  is  when  you  have 
some  good  food  and  wine  together,  and  the  wine  makes  the  food 
taste  better  and  the  food  makes  the  wine  taste  better.   That's 
when  two  and  two  is  five  all  of  a  sudden.   I  think  that's  kind  of 
the  idea  that  we  need  to  keep  in  the  back  of  our  heads,  and  don't 
think  that  once  we've  created  it,  that's  final,  because  I  think 
it's  always  going  to  be  changing.   I  think  trends  come,  trends  go. 

I  can  think  of  a  couple  of  trends  that  I  pooh-poohed  and 
missed  out  on  really  badly.   The  White  Zinfandel.   I  said,  "Who's 
going  to  drink  White  Zinfandel?"  Something  that  sweet  I  have 
difficulty  enjoying  with  food.   But  there  are  people  who  do.   We  I 
think,  hoped  that  White  Zinfandel  might  be  a  training  ground  for 
the  beginner  and  they  would  like  that  and  that  they  would  advance. 
However,  I  don't  see  that  happening  in  any  major  way.   White 
Zinfandel  is  for  a  White  Zinfandel  drinker.   I  think  they  like  the 
sweetness  of  that  product,  and  they  find  the  normal  product  far 
too  dry  for  them.  And  so  I  think  White  Zinfandel  is  probably 
going  to  stay  as  a  blush  wine  category. 

However,  in  all  the  other  ones,  I  think  there's  room  to 
explore.   I'm  always  particularly  excited  to  watch  out  for  other 
grape  varieties.  When  the  Franciscan  padres  came  here,  they  had 
the  one  variety  brought,  which  is  called  the  Mission  grape 
variety,  and  Agoston  Haraszthy  came  along  and  said,  "Oh,  wow,  this 
is  a  good  place  to  grow  grapes,  but  I  don't  think  this  Mission 
grape  variety  is  the  only  thing  we  should  be  relying  on." 

He  went  over  to  Europe  and  got  three  hundred  varieties.   Of 
those  three  hundred  varieties,  only  sixty  of  them  have  survived 
and  are  grown  commercially.   Of  those  sixty,  we're  concentrating 
on  maybe  ten.   So  we  need  to  explore  what's  the  problem  with  the 
other  fifty.  Are  we  growing  them  incorrectly?  Are  we  not  styling 
them  into  the  right  product?  So  there  are  another  fifty  there 
that  are  certainly  worthy  of  taking  a  look  at. 

Hicke:   Sangiovese  and  Syrah  and  Barbera? 

Davis:  Yes.  Those  are  Italian,  of  course.  But  my  point  being,  Carole, 
that  of  the  three  hundred  he  brought  over,  what  the  heck  happened 
to  the  other  two  hundred  and  forty? 

Hicke:   Oh,  I  see. 
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Davis:   Maybe  we  couldn't  spell  them  or  we  couldn't  pronounce  the  name. 
Maybe  they  didn't  grow  well.  Maybe  they  weren't  a  good  grape  to 
begin  with.   But  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  those,  because  maybe 
we're  missing  the  boat  out  there  because  we're  so  focused  on  so 
few  varieties.   I  would  like  to  not  only  look  at  those  varieties 
but  maybe  a  combination  of  varieties.   I  guess  Meritage  means 
something  to  you?  You  know,  that's  where  they  came  up  with 
varieties  out  of  two  or  more  different  grape  varieties  here  in  the 
Carneros  area.   Certainly  I  think  there's  a  potential  for  some 
exciting  things  to  happen  when  you  blend  various  grapes  together, 
but  also  maybe  keeping  some  of  them  separate  would  be  kind  of 
exciting. 

So  we've  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do.   It's  fun. 


Transcribed  by  Mim  Eisenberg 
Final  Typed  by  Shannon  Page 
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A  HISTORY  OF  SEBASTIANI  VINEYARDS  AND  SONOMA 


July  4,  1823 


1825 


Spanish  Franciscan  padre  Jose  Altimira 
christens  the  San  Francisco  Solano  de 
Sonoma  Mission.   He  establishes  the 
mission  to  convert  the  northern  Indians 
to  Christianity.   The  mission  is  formally 
dedicated  in  1824. 

The  mission  padres  establish  the  first 
vineyard  north  of  San  Francisco  to  make 
sacramental  wines.   Two  acres  of  the 
vineyard  are  located  where  the  current 
Sebastiani  experimental  vineyard  is  now. 
State  Historical  Landmark  #739. 


1834 


1835 


Mexican  Government  commissions  Mariano 
Guadalupe  Vallejo  to  secularize  the 
Sonoma  Mission.   He  also  is  charged  with 
colonizing  the  northern  frontier.   Vallejo 
essentially  becomes  owr.er  of  the  mission 
holdings,  including  the  1825  vineyard. 

Vallejo  founds  the  pueblo  of  Sonoma  by 
building  the  town  with  a  plan  for  streets 
and  a  plaza. 


January  4 ,  1844 


April,  1846 


June  14,  1846 


Officials  of  Sonoma ' s  first  municipal 
government  sworn  in.   Jacobo  Primero 
Leese,  a  general  store  keeper  and  rancher, 
becomes  first  Sonoma  First  Alcade. 
Retired  sergeant,  Cayetano  Juarez  becomes 
Second  Alcade. 

First  of  overland  "wagon  train"  pioneers 
arrive  in  Sonoma  from  Missouri. 

The  Bear  Flag  Revolt.  Mexican  subprefect 
Francisco  Guerrero  had  issued  orders 
prohibiting  sale  of  land  to  unnaturalized 
foreigners  and  advocating  possible 
exclusion  cf  these  settlers.   A  group 
of  American  frontiersmen  ride  to  Sonoma 
and  capture  General  Vallejo  and  declare 
California's  independence  from  Mexico. 
A  mormon  and  overland  pioneer,  William 
B.  Ide ,  writes  the  proclcLT.ation. 


-more- 
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July  9,  1846 

January,  1848 
1849 

1850 
-1861 


1869 


1873-1879 


January  10,  1874 
-70 


May  1874 


1874-1879 
July  1878 

1880 


U.S.    Navy   Lieutenant  Joseph  W.    Revere 
(a   grandson   of   Paul  Revere)    raises   the 
U.S.    Flag   in   Sonoma. 

Gold   is    discovered  in  California. 

Sonoma   becomes   U.S.   military  headquarters 
.for  the   entire   Pacific  Coast  of  America. 

California   is   ratified  as  a  state. 

Colonel  Agoston  Haraszthy  imports   finer 
European   grape  varieties  to  California, 
thus    laying   the    foundations   for   the 
vast   California  premium  wine   industry. 
He  brings    100,000   cuttings  of  some   300 
varieties . 

The   transcontinental   railroad  line, 
connecting   California  to  the  East,    is 
completed.       It  brings    large  numbers   of 
immigrants   to   the  West. 

Nation   undergoes   its  most  severe  depression 
up   to   that   time,    and   second  only  to   the 
Great   Depression  of   the   30s. 

Samuele    Sebastiani   is   born  in  Farneta, 
Italy,    in   the   Tuscany  region. 

San   Francisco   begins   to  pave   its   streets 
with   cobblestones   from  Sonoma  County. 
Because   of   the    lack  of  private  construction 
during   the   depression,    SF  city  speeds   up 
its   building  program  to  provide   an 
important   source  of  employment. 

The   root   pest,    Phylloxera,   ravages 
California   and  European  vineyards. 

Sonoma  receives  a  railroad  for  the  town 
and  valley.  The  Sonoma  Valley  Railroad 
Company  connects  Sonoma  with  San  Francisco. 

Sonoma    resident    land   titles  cleared,    and 
Sonoma   building   accelerates.      Land  titles 
were    fought   over  for  years  in  the   courts 
because  Vallejo   and  a   town  alcade   issued 
dissimilar   titles   for  the  same   land 
according    to   three  dissimilar   land  surveys. 


-more- 
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1880-1882 


1880-1890 


1886 


1888  - 


1890 
1892 

March   1895 


May  6,  1895 
1895-1897 


1897-1904 


Solomon   Schocken,    prominent  merchant/ 
businessman;    enters   the   rock' quarry 
business. 

California   vineyards   are  replanted  with 
European  varietals   that  are  grafted  to 
more  phylloxera-resistant  American 
rootstocks. 

Tor  the   purpose   of  quarrying  cobblestones, 
Solomon   Schocken   leases   62  acres  of  what 
becomes   known   as   Schocken  Hill    (Monte 
di   Farneta)  . 

Elvira    (Eraldi)    Sebastiani  born  in 
Brooklyn,    New  York. 

Elvira    (Eraldi)    Sebastiani  moves   to 
Sonoma  with  her  parents. 

Chinese   Exclusion   Bill  passes  to  prevent 
cheap   Chinese    labor   from  competing  with 
white  American   laborers. 

Hot  mineral  water   and   gas   are  discovered 
on  Captain   H.E.    Boyes1    Agua  Rica   Farm. 
Because   of   the   water's   bathing  and 
medicinal  purposes,    resorts  begin  to  grow 
in  Sonoma  Valley   in   the   1890s. 

Samuele    Sebastiani   departs   for  America 
from  Farneta,    Italy. 

Samuele   debarks    steamship  in  New  York 
and  works   in   a   kitchen  to  finance  train 
ride   to   San   Francisco.      In  SF,   he  works 
the   artichoke    fields   of  Colma.     With 
his   savings,    he   buys   a  wagon  and  team  of 
horses   to  go   to   Sonoma. 

With  his  wagon   and  horses,    Samuele  hauls 
cobblestones    from  Schocken  Hill  Quarry  to 
waiting   barges   on   Sonoma  Creek  and  rail 
trains   near   Sonoma.      Samuele  also  works 
for   Burgess   winery   from   1902-1903   for 
$1.25/day   and    room/board.      Burgess  winery 
owned  by   Ted   Riboni's    father.      The  winery's 
distillary   burns   the  winery  down,    ending 
the  winery   job    for   Samuele.      Samuele  also 
works   as   a  woodcutter. 


-more- 
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1904 


1904 


1904 

October  8,  1904 


February   23,    1905 


April   18,    1906 


Feb.    5,    1907 


1908 
1909 


Milan!    stone   cellars   are  built.      He 
didn't   own   them  very   long  before 
selling   to    Samuele   Sebastiani. 

Samuele    Sebastiani   purchases  the  winery 
from  Milani,    who   is   a  relation.      The 
transaction  occured  simply  with  a  handshake 
Samuele   paid   no  money   initially.      Milani 
said   Samuele   could  pay  when  the  wine 
was    sold.     (An   erroneous   story  that  is 
circulating   says   Samuele  began  business 
as   a   partner   with  his  uncle.      Milani 
was   not   an   uncle,    but  a   relation  through 
marriage.       Samuele  's   brother,    Cesare,   was 
in   St.    Helena,    and  Samuele  did  have   a 
financial    share   in  Cesare  's  winery  in 
St.    Helena.    Cesare  was-August  '  s  uncle). 

Samuele    Sebastiani  marries  Elvira  Eraldi. 

Louis    Kunde  ,    farmer  and  grapegrower 
from  Mark   West,    buys  Wildwood  Vineyards 
from   Savings    Bank  of   Santa  Rosa.      650 
acres   cost   him   $40,000.      James  A.    Shaw 
was   the    original   owner,   who  made   extensive 
improvements    to  Wildwood,   but  was   ruined 
financially   by  phylloxera  epidemic. 

Sabina   E.    Sebastiani   is  born  to   Samuele 
and  Elvira.       She   is   named  in  honor  of 
Samuele  's   mother. 

The   Great   Earthquake   rocks   San  Francisco 
and  other   parts   of   California.      Sonoma 
and   the    surrounding  valley  were  not 
heavily   damaged. 

Lorenzo   Sebastiani  Jr.    is  born  to 
Samuele   and   Elvira.      He   is  named   after 
Samuele  's    father. 

The   construction  of   Sonoma  City  Hall 
is   completed. 


Samuele  buys  out  Mila 
Sebastiani  Vineyards. 
wine  in  50-gallon  bar 
was  very  little  bottl 
customers  ar.d  fanily. 
under  the  Villa  Augus 

there  was    also   a   S&S 
too   popular   because  o 
-more- 


r.i's   interest   in 

Samuele   shipped  out 

rels   by  rail.      There' 

ing  —  just   for   local 
Settled  wine  was 

ta   lable.      Later, 

label,   but   it  was   not 
f   the  Nazi   association. 
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1909  (cont'd) 
September  1911 

August  1,  1913 
1913 


1913 


1914 


May  10,  1916 

^Ary  "-*»*•-***  S 

1920-1933 


33 


1921 


After  the  barrels,  the  wine  was  shipped 

by  rail  tank  cars,  6-20,000  gallons  in  size 

Fire  from  an  explosion  of  a  coal  oil 
stove  destroys  entire  business  block  on 
First  Street  East  in  Sonoma. 

August  is  born  to  Samuele  and  Elvira. 

Samuele  builds  an  addition  onto' the 'winery. 

He  adds  a  front  west  and  south  wall.   This 

•addition  increases  winery  to  a  capacity 

of  300,000  gallons  and  includes  what 

is  now  the  front  main  area  of  the  Tasting 

Room. 

Mary  Sebastiani  Saporito  is  born.   She 
was  the  wife  of  Lorenzo  Sebastiani  Jr. 
Lorenzo  will  pass  away  in  1967  and  Mary 
will  remarry  in  1974. 

Samuele  returns  to  Farneta,  Italy,  for 
a  visit. 

Sylvia  (Scarafoni)  Sebastiani  is  born. 

Prohibition  begins  upon  passage  of  the 
Volstead  Act.   Less  than  10  wineries  in 
California  continue  to  operate.   Forced 
closing  of  700  wineries.   Sebastiani 
gets  license  to  make  sacramental  and 
medicinal  wines.   Home  wine  grapes  are 
also  grown  (Bouschet  &  Carignane)  . 


,-• 


November  30,  1921 

1922 
1925 


Amabile  Sebastiani,  Samuele 's  sister, 
comes  to  America  about  this  time. 
Samuele  brought  her  over  because  she 
was  a  widow.   She  brought  her  8-year-old 
daughter  Angelina. 

Samuele  buys  Weyl  Hall  (now  Sonoma  Hotel) 
for  $100°°  He  remodels  the  social  hall 
and  grocery  store  into  a  boarding  house" 
and  adds  a  third  floor  to  the  structure. 

St.  Francis  Solano  Church  burns  down. 

Samuele  builds  the  houses  on  the  east 
side  of  Fourth  Street  East  near  Spain 
Street.   Samuele  used  to  live  in  a 
yellow  house  between  Sabina's  house  and 
the  winery.   The  house  was  too  close  to 
Sabina's  so  Samuele  moved  it  to  the  east 
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1925  (cont'd) 


1925 


1925 


June,  1927 


1928 


1928 

1928 
1929-1932 


side   of    Fourth    St.    East   near  Lovall   Valley 
Road.      It's    the  middle   house  house   across" 
from  Kenny   McTaggert's   house.      Long-time 
employee    (40 -years)    Gesberto  Di  Julio 
lived   in   that   yellow  home.     When  he   first 
arrived   from   Italy,    he  was  barefoot,   very 
poor.      His    nickname  was    "Carnero." 

Lorenzo   Sebastiani   Sr.    cones  to  America 
around   1925.       He    lives  with  Cesare 
Sebastiani    in    St.    Helena  until  Cesare 
dies    in    1930.       He   then  moves  to  Sonoma 
to   live  with    Samuele   and  Elvira.      He 
helps  make    Sebastiani  wine. 

At  age    12 ,    August   finds   two  abandoned 
baby  doves    and   raises   them  to  adulthood, 
which   begins    his    lifelong  hobby  in 
breeding   and   caring   for  birds.      His 
collection   has    about   1000  birds,    including 
85   species    of    doves.      An  ardent  conserva 
tionist,    August   saved   the  last  Garyson 
doves    from   extinction. 

Sylvia   Scarafoni  moves   to  Sonoma  with 
parents   Joseph    and  Pierini  and  sister 
Rosa.       They    are    neighbors  with  August 
and  his    family.       Scarafoni 's   are   dairy 
farmers,    and   Green  Acres  was  once  part 
of  their    farm. 

Samuele   establishes   a   cannery  to  provide 
work   for   employees   and   community  members. 
Wages  were    25  £  /hour   or   $12 /week.      The 
cannery   employed   over    100  people.    The 
boss  was   Mr.    Miller.      A  foreman  was  fir. 
Quartaroli.       They   canned   fruits,   vegetables, 
dogfood,    turkey,    etc.      Cans  shipped  out 
by  rail.       8-10    fellows  worked  in  shipping. 
The  cannery   was   divided  up  three  ways: 
Central    Screw,    Price   Pump   &  cannery. 

James  McTagcert   marries   Sabina  Sebastiani. 
He  works    in    SF   or   on   the  Peninsula   and 
comes   home    on    the  weekends. 

August   begins    bookwcrk  with  government 
records    in   winery. 

The   approximate    years   of   the  Great    » 
Deoression. 
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1930 


1931 
1931 

• 

December   1933 
OS") 

1934 


During  Prohibition,  Samuele  purchases 
winery  in  Woodbridge.   Lorenzo  (Lawrence), 
at  age  23,  is  sent  to  Woodbridge  to 
manage  the  winery  and  manufacture 
sacramental  wines.   When  purchased,  the 
winery  had  stores  of  brandy.   The  family 
realizes  a  handsome  profit  when  the 
brandy  is  sold  after  Prohibition. 

August  graduates  high  school. 

August  does  sales  work  for  the  winery  and 
attends  University  of  San  Francisco.   He 
majors  in  Agriculture. 

After  repeal  of  Volstead  Act  and  Prohibition, 
August  leaves  school  and  returns  to  the 
winery  to  help  Samuele  bring  operations 
to  full  consumer  production. 

Samuele  begins  construction  of  Sebastiani 
Aoartments. 


April   7,    1934 


1935 


October   22,    1935 


1936 


1936 


90 


The  doors  of  the  new  Sebastiani  Theatre 
open  for  the  first  time.   Samuele 
built  the  new  theatre  during  1932-34  after 
the  Don  Theatre  burned  down. 

Because  of  his  love  for  children,  Samuele 
builds  a  skating  rink,  located  where 
Arcato's  Market  is  now.   An  artist 
named  Heckman  paints  a  mural  around  the 
skating  rink.   It  pictures  vineyards, 
a  tank,  the  SV  winery. 

Samuele  and  Elvira  Sebastiani  purchase 
the  1825  Mission  vineyard  from  Thomas 
Brown . 

The  homes  on  the  west  side  of  Fourth  St. 
Easr  are  completed  about  this  date.   One 
of  the  cottages  serves  as  a  honeymoon 
cottage  for  August  and  Sylvia. 

August  and  Sylvia  Scarafoni  marry. 
-more- 
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October  10,  1936 

1937 

1937 
August,  1937 


1938 


May,  1938 

February   1,    1940 
May,    1940 


November    19,    1940 


September   5,    1942 


March    27,    1944 


Samuele   opens    his   newly  renovated 
Sebastiani    Hotel    (now  the   Sonoma   Hotel 
and  orevious    to   that  the  Plaza  Hotel 
and  Weyl   Hall)  . 

Lorenzo   Sebastiani   Senior  diesu     He 
helped  with   winemaking  when  he  was   in 
America. 

After   college,    August  takes  over  operation 
of  winery.       Samuele   retires. 

Work  begins    on   red   fermentation  cellars. 
Project   includes   erecting  75  by   150-foot 
concrete   wine    cellar   adjoining  the 
main   structure.      Several  new  wine   storage 
tanks   of   2500    gallons   and  over,    a  new 
grape   crusher   and  other  machinery  are 
included   in   the    addition. 

Samuele   returns   to  Farneta,    Italy,   with 
Elvira   for   a    celebration   and  three-month 
European   tour.      The   celebration  costs  him 
$10,000. 

Sebastiani    Apartments    are   built   and 
opened.      The    apartment  complex  still 
exists   on   the   north   side  of  the   Plaza. 

Dick   Cuneo    is   born. 

Samuele   begins    construction  of  an  auto 
court   and   grill.      Cottages  are   improved 
and   cafe   operated.      Today,   cafe   is 
L&N  Donuts    and   cottages  are  Gitti 

Apartments  . 

Sam  J.    Sebastiani   is   born  to  August 
and   Sylvia. 

Lorenzo   Jr.    and   Mary  marry  in  Woodbridge 
and   settle    in    a   home   on  the  grounds  of 
the   Sebastiani   Winery   in  Woodbridge. 


August 


winery 


August    21,    1944 


Samuele   dies. 
and  vineyards 


Victoria    (Koster)    Sebastiar.i  is  born. 


-more- 
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September,  1944 


1945 


1947 


July  1,  1947 


September  30,  1948 


February  x>b,    1953 
March   25,    1954 
1954 

1954 


October  23,  1954 
1955 

December  16,  1955 


Convent  of  St.  Francis  Solano  is 
completed.   The  remodeling  was  donated 
by  Samuele.   He  also  donated  the  bell 
and  an  organ.       »• 

Sam  Sebastiani  begins  kindergarten  at 
St.  Francis  Solano  School  and  does 
•studies  there  until  the  8th  grade. 

Napa  Milling  goes  out  of  business  and 
August  buys  the  building  for  a  warehouse. 
Currently  the  remodeling  binning  cellars. 
12,000  cases  of  Casa  di  Sonoma  were  stored 
in  these  cellars. 

Mary  Ann  Sebastiani  Cuneo  is  born  to 
Auoust  and  Sylvia. 


August  Sebastiani  done-s-  3h  acres  of  land 
for  the  site  of  the  Sonoma  Valley  Hospital 


Don  Sebastiani  born  to  August  and  Sylvia. 
Elvira  Sebastiani  passes  away. 

Sam  begins  studies  at  Bellarmine  College 
Preparatory  School,  San  Jose.   Attends 
school  there  from  9th  to  12th  grade. 

Sebastiani  Vineyards  in  Woodbridge  is 
sold  after  Elvira  Sebastiani  's  death 
in  March  1954.   It  becomes  the  Rio  Vista 
Winery.   Lorenzo  Sebastiani  Jr.  managed 
the  Woodbridge  winery  for  34  years. 

Nancy  (Cecchetti)  Sebastiani  is  born. 
Don  Sebastiani  's  wife. 

August  establishes  Sebastiani  label. 
He  stops  selling  bulk  wine  to  private 
labels  such  as  Lachman-Jacobi. 

Sonoma  Hotel  is  sold  to  Kir.son  Becker 
for  $25,000  by  Sebina  McTacgert  as 
executrix  of  Elvira's  will. 


-more- 
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February  1957 
October  3,  1958 

^  ^j-'^- 

1958 
1961 

» 

1962 
1962 
1962-1964 

April  24,  1964 
1964-1965 

March  31,  1965 

1965 

1967 


March  9,  1967 
October  5,  1967 
September  3,  1968 
1970 
1970 


August  opens'  tasting  room  at  winery  to 
public  on  weekends.   Long-time  friend 
Joe  Lennon  runs  tasting  room  on  Sundays. 

Sabina ' s  husband,  James  S.  McTaggart, 
passes  away.   They  had  one  son,  Ken. 

Sam  begins  attendance  at  Santa  Clara 
University  for  an  undergraduate  degree. 

Four  acres  of  Barbera  are  planted  at 
Eagle  Vineyard. 

Eleven  acres  of  Cabernet  Sauvignon  are 
planted  at  Eagle  Vineyard.;. 

One  acre  of  Cabernet  Sauvignon  is 
planted  at  Sylvia's  vineyards 

Sam  does  military  service,  first  with 
Army  in  Texas  and  then  with  NATO  force 
in  Germany. 

Samuel  August  Sebastiani  is  born. 

Sam  attends  Santa  Clara  University  for 

MBA.   Upon  graduation,  he  returns  to 

the  winery  and  works  in  Marketing  &  Sales. 

Lisa  Ann  Sebastiani  is  born. 
Binning  cellars  £1  and  #2  are  built. 

Retired  graphic  artist,  Earle  Brown,  *^  6^ 
carves  a  Sebastiani  oak  cask  and  ended 
up  carving  over  300  oak  carvings  throughout 
the  winery. 

Moira  Ellen  Sebastiani  is  born. 
Lorenzo  Sebastiani  Jr.  passes  away. 
Joseph  John  Sebastiani  is  born. 
Barrel  aging  cellars  are  built. 

Sylvia  Sebastiani 's  book  is  released. 
Sebastiani  Family  Cookbook:  Mangiamo,  .  •:• 
Let's  Eatl  sells  over  100, OOj  copies  in 
10  years  time. 
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July   21,    1970 

1971 

1971 


October   30,-   1971 


1971 


November  15,  1972 


December  14,  1972 

1972 

1972 

January,    1973 

January,    1973 
1973 
1973 
October,    1974 


Jonathan   Andrew   Sebastian!   is   born. 
(Vicki ' s    son) . 

Twelve    inch   Reitz   continuous  press   is 
bought. 

The   old   cannery  burns   down.      Central 
Screw,    plywood    factory  and  Price   Pump 
burn   down.       August   injured  his   arm  and 
"face   while    trying  to  protect  the  winery. 
He  was    spraying   the  winery  down  and 
tripped   over   a   hose. 

Dick   Cuneo  marries  Mary  Ann  Sebastiani 
Their   three    children  are:   Angelo 
Joseph   Cuneo ,    Marc   Sebastian  Cuneo  and 
Josef   Richard   Cuneo. 

35   acres   of   Camay  £eaujolais  are  planted 
at   Green   Acres. 

August   introduces   Camay  Beajolais   Nouveau 
to   America.      The   French    "nouveau"  wine 
tradition   of   celebrating  and  evaluating 
the    first  wine    from  the   current  vintage 
begins    in   America. 

Michael   Koster   Sebastiani  is  born. 
Binning   cellars    =3   and   f4   are  built. 

28   acres    of    Gewurztraminer  are  planted  at 
Green  Acres   Vineyard.; 

'67   Pinot   Noir   and    '71  Green  Hungarian 
served   at   Nixon/Agnew  Inaugural  Ball   at 
John   F.    Kennedy   Center   for  Performing 
Arts. 

Sam  begins   winery  newsletter   for 
consumers. 

August    is    selected  Redwood  Rancher 
Vintner   of   the   Year. 

Crusher    =1    is   purchased   for  cellars 
($158,720)  . 

Hussman  wine    chiller   is  purchased 
for   cellars. 


-more- 
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1974 
1974 
March,  1975 


July  18,  1975 


October,  1975 


1975 

Nov. '75-Nov. '77 

1976 
1976 
February,  1977 

February,  1977 
Summer,  1977 

1977 


Dick   Cuneo   becomes   controller  for  the 
winery. 

2.5    acres   of   Chardonnay  are  planted  at  • 
Green  Acres   Vineyard. 

August   takes   the  wine   industry  by  surprise 
and   introduces   innovative  half-gallon 
varietals     (Mountain  wines) .      Sebastiani 
•becomes   the    fastest-growing  winery. 
Statewide    sales    increase   67%  and  nation 
wide    sales    rise    111  percent.      Abundant 
harvest   in    '75    and  expected  high  yield 
for    '76   results   in  August  passing  savings 
to   consumers.      Half-gallon  varietals  make 
a  hit   in   Los   Angeles  market. 


Don  Sebastiani  and  Nancy  Cecchetti  marry  '• 
Donny  Sebastiani  born  6/24/77;  August  born 
4/4/80. 

Distillary  is  torn  down  and  white  wine 
fermentation  room  begins  operation. 
55  stainless  steel  jacketed  fermenters 
installed. 

"Eye  of  the  Swan"  Pinot  Koir  Blanc  is 
first  produced. 

Drought  years.   Drip  irrigation  is 
initiated  as  part  of  water  conservation 
programs. 

Sebastiani  enters  British  wine  market. 
New  World  Wines  to  be  the  distributor. 

"Tailfeathers"  Pinot  Noir  Tres  Rouge 
is  introduced. 

Proprietor's  Reserve  wines  are  introduced. 
Initial  offering  includes  Angelica 
Antigua . 

Super  CM21  labeler  is  purchased  ($44,678). 

Green  Acres  Vineyard  cleared  for 
re-establishment.   White  and  Sparkling 
Wine  varietals  to  be  planted. 

August  creates  and  introduces  "Rosa" 
Gewurztrar.ir.er . 


-more- 
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September,  1977 

1977 
1978 
1978 

• 

1978 
1978 
December  1,  1978 


June  17,  1979 


October,  1979 


1979 
1979 
1979 


First    shipment   of   6,000   oak  barrels, 
made    from  Virgin  American  white  oak, 
arrive   at   Sebastiani   for  Proprietor's 
Reserve  wines. 

Binning   cellar    $5   is   built. 
Tank   farm   is   built. 

35   acres   of   Gewurztraminer  are  planted 
at  Vigna   del   Lago. 

24   acres   of    Chardonnay  are  planted  at 
Vigna   del   Lago. 

12   acres   of    Sauvignon  Blanc  are  planted 
at  Vigna   del   Lago. 

New  building   completed   for  tank  farm 
(storage   cellars)    for  rackinq,    fining, 
centrifuging    and  polished   filtration. 
87   tanks    added   to   the   78   tanks   in  the 
building. 

August   releases    1,000   pheasants   into 
Sonoma  Valley    so   that   the  birds  could 
find  new   breeding  habitats  and  increase 
region's    bird   population. 

Indian   Artifact  Museum  opens.      Collection 
compiled    from  objects   found  by  August. 
Rose   Gafney   collection  purchased  to 
round   out   the    display. 

32   acres   of    Chardonnay  are  planted  at 
Vigna  del   Calle. 

19   acres    of   Johannisberg  Riesling  are 
planted    at  Vigna   del  Calle. 

Sam  takes    over   winery  operations. 
Increases   winemaking   team  from  5   to   11 
enologists.       Drops   30%   of  growers  producing 
crop  below   quality   standards.      Tons 
crushed   drop    from   10,000   to  7,000   tons. 
Sam  begins    investing   $6  million  to  convert 
winery   f ron  bulk   to  premium  wine 
production. 


-more- 
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January  19,  1980 

February  16,  1980 
/<7/5  —  'Ygo  -  LL 
November,  1980 


1980 


1980 

1980 
January,    1981 

March,    1981 
June   20-21,    1981 
September,    1981 

October,    1981 

1981 
March,    1982 

April,  1982 


Sam  J.  Sebastian!  and  Vicki  Koster  marry. 
August  dies  from  cancer. 

Don  Sebastiani  is  elected  to  California 
State  Assembly. 

Sam  plants  300  new  trees;  establishes 
picnic  area  for  public;  purchases  first 
decanter  centrifuge  in  North  Coast 
counties;  installs  new  line  to  bottle 
3L  and  4L  Mountain  wines;  32-spout 
gravity  filler  installed  to  750ml  bottling 
line;  new  Berto-Lasso  eight-head 
corking  machine  installed. 

3.5  acres  of  Sauvignon  Blanc  are  tee 
budded  from  Cabernet  in  Green  Acres 
Vineyard . 

13  acres  of  Johannisberg  Riesling  are 
planted  at  Vigna  del  Calle. 

'79  Eye  of  the  Swan  and  '72  Barbera  are 
served  at  Inaugural  Ball  at  Kennedy 
Center  and  Smithsonian  Institute  for 
Reagan/Bush. 

Thermosa  Systems  Chiller  is  purchased 
for  cellars.   $1,311,200  cost. 

First  Annual  Wine  Country  Rodeo 
Slim  Pickins  attends. 

Wine  processing  equipment  is  purchased 
Major  pieces  include:  Cat-ion  exchange 
system,  Decanter  §2,  Velo  filter. 

Automatic  capsule  applicator  is  purchased 
for  bottling  line.   $46,800  cost. 

New  enology  lab  and  quality  control  lab. 

Sandro  Pertini,  president  of  Italy, 
visits  Sebastiani  Vineyards. 

Sam  announces  new  labels  for  August 
Sebastiani  Mountain  and  Country  wines. 
:."-  A  lt.be  1  for  premium  wines  will  bear 
Sam's  signature. 
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August,  1982 
September  1,  1982 

September,  1982 
November  4,  1982 

• 

1982 

Se?t/0ct  1983 
April  1984 
Aoril  1984 


May  19,  1984 

1984 
1984 
1984 
June,  1984 


Sam  releases  first  premium  Sparkling  Wine, 
a  non-vintage  Brut  Three  Star. 

Sam  establishes  August  Sebastiani 
Memorial  Assistantship  Scholarship. 
Annual  grant  is  $12,000. 

Bottling  equipment  is  purchased.   Major 
equipment  includes:  filler,  $148,347; 
Pneumap  corker,  $83,687;  3A  Sterling 
cap  feed,  $83,587. 

Elizabeth  Ann  is  born  to  San  and  Vicki. 
She  is  81bs.,  3oz.,  21  inches  long. 

57  acres  of  Pinot  Noir  are  tee  budded 
fro;.:  Zinfandel  at  Vigna  del  Calle. 

Sam  and  Vicki  travel  to  Italy  for  ad 
campaign  development. 

Amerine  Professional  Tasting  Room  is 
installed. 

Francois  Mitterand,  president  of  the 
Republic  of  France,  is  served  Sebastiani 
wines  at  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Northern  California  and  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  meeting. 

Eagle  Vineyard  Stone  Arch  is  dedicated. 
200  media  representatives  plant  Cabernet 
seedlings  in  Eagle  Vineyard. 

3.5  acres  of  Sauvignon  Blanc  are  planted 
at  1825  vineyard. 

8  acres  of  Cabernet  Sauvignon  are  planted 
at  Eagle  Vineyard. 

Three  acres  of  Cabernet  Sauvignon  are 
planted  in  Elvira's  vineyard. 

The  1825  mission  vineyard  has  two  of  its 
acres  planted  with  36  varietal  types  and 
11  rootstock  types  for  experir.er.is  ir. 
conjunction  with  UC  Davis.   The  experimental 
vineyard  is  the  first  established  with 
UC  Davis  in  Sonoma  Valley. 


-more- 
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August   27,    1984 


August    31,    1984 
137}    - 


September   29-30 


October,    1984 


January,    1985 


May,    1985 


June    1,    1985 


June,    1985 

June/July,    1985 
July,    1985 


Christopher   Samuele   Sebastiani   is 
born   to   Sam   and  Vicki.      He  is   7   Ibs., 
6   oz.,    20    inches   long. 

Winery  woodcarver  Earle  Brown  passes 
away. 

1984  -Sylvia    Sebastiani   serves   as   Grand 

Marshall   of    the   Sonoma   County  Vintage 
Festival.       Sebastiani  wines   take   top 
honors,    winning   14  medals   in  the  wine 
competition. 

Loading   dock   addition   built  onto 
binning   cellars    #4   and   #5. 

Sam's    1979   Proprietor's   Reserve    Zinfandel 
is   selected   by  the    "85    Inaugural   Committee, 
to  be   one   of   three  official  Presidential 
Inaugural  wines.      Mondavi   Cabernet  and 
William  Hill   Chardonnay  also   selected. 

Sam  releases   his   first  Proprietor's 
Reserve    Sauvignon  Blanc,    1983   vintage. 

Schocken   Hill   is   dedicated  with  a  new 
name,    Monte    di   Farneta,    in  honor  of 
Samuele 's    birthplace   in  Farneta,    Italy. 
Dedication   coincides  with   Sonoma 's 
150th   sesquicentennial   in  June. 

Berto-Laso   automatic   capping' machine 
installed   on   Line   £5    so   straight  corks 
can  be    inserted   on   1.5   L  in  addition 
to   screw   caos   on   4   L. 


Sam   and  Vicki    return   to   Italy  to   film  a 
video   on   the   winery.      An    18-minute  video 
is  produced    for   sales   promotion. 

New  Lees    filter   in  cellars   installed 
for    "Eye   of    the   Swan"    and  other  blanc 
de   noir  wine   production. 


-more- 
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July,  1985  Sam  releases  "Christopher  Samuele" 

Barbara  Blanc,  a  new  wine  sold  only 
in  the  Tasting  Room. 

August,  1985          Berto  Laso  Epsilon  semi-automatic 

capping  machine  installed  for  bottling 
line. 

September,  1985       Cavagnino  Gatti  automatic  rotary  labeler 

installed  to  bottling  line  #4  to 
accommodate  new  Sebastiani  bottle  'label. 


Ill 


Bird  Refuge  Flourishes  in  Sonoma  Vineyard 


BESIDE  irrigation  pond  used  as  a  bird  sanctuary. 
vintner  August  Sebastiani  counts  the  various  spe 
cies  of  wild  fowl  on  me  water  and  in  the  air.  Big 
electric  pumps  keep  the  reservoir  filled  from  local 
wells.  The  water  is  used  to  protect  the  vines  from 
frost  and  sun  during  the  year. 


"IN  THE  EVENINGS,  to  see  all 
those  different  birds  wheeling  and  cir 
cling  in  the  air.  .silhouetted  against  the 
setting  sun — I  tell  you  it  makes  your 
skin  tingle." 

Standing  beside  the  big  vineyard 
irrigation  pond  that  he  has  developed 
into  a  game  bird  refuge,  August  Se 
bastiani  ticks  off  just  some  of  the  kinds 
of  wildfowl  that  have  ruffled  the  lake's 
glassy  surface. 

"Snow  geese,  wood  ducks,  mallard, 
golden  eye,  widgeon,  gadwall,  sprig, 
cinnamon  teal,  spoonbill,  canvasback, 
Canada  geese "  The  list  goes  on. 

August  Sebastiani  is  best  known  as 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  foremost  wine 
ries  in  California.  Hut  he  is  also  a  con 
servationist  and  breeder  of  rare  birds. 

In  pens  on  the  grounds  of  his  home 
overlooking  the  vineyards  and  build 
ings  of  Sonoma,  he  is  raising  hundreds 
of  exotic  birds  from  all  over  the  world. 
In  the  warm  night  air,  their  unfamili  ir 
calk  transport  the  lister  er  from  t'.e 
Valley  of  the  Moon  to  'he  j'mples  of 
the  Amazon,  tue  African  vcidt  or  tiie 


coral  shores  of  a  Pacific  isle. 

Compared  to  the  scope  of  his  bird- 
raising  hobby,  Sebastiani's  do-it-your 
self  game  refuge  project  is  a  modest 
operation.  But,  typically,  he  has  big 
ger  goals  in  mind. 

"I  hope  the  success  of  my  bird  ref 
uge  wiU  persuade  other  farmers  in 
the  valley  to  use  their  irrigation  ponds 
for  the  same  purpose,"  he  says. 

"I  can  see  the  day  when  the  skies  of 
this  valley  are  filled  again  with  wild 
fowl,  like  they  used  to  be  before  our 
swamps  were  drained  and  so  much 
land  reclaimed." 

HOW  DOES  ONE  start  his  own 
bird  refuge? 

In  building  his  three-acre  pond  for 
irrigation  water  storage,  Sebastiani 
made  gently-sloping  banks.  State  offi 
cials  advised  him  on  the  planting  of 
greenery  for  food  and  shelter  for  the 
birds.  He  included  an  island  where  the 
birds  can  roost  safely  from  predators. 

He  attracts  the  wildfowl  with  farm- 
raised  wood  ducks  from  his  aviary — 
birds  that  he  plans  to  offer  to  others 


who  install  approved  bird  sanctuaries. 

Sebastiani  arises  at  5  every  morning, 
drives  his  pickup  truck  down  to  the 
pond  and  throws  milo  to  the  wild  fowl 
there.  "I  just  feed  them  enough  to  keep 
them  coming,  but  not  enough  to  make 
parasites  out  of  them,"  he  says. 

Then  he  climbs  back  in  his  truck 
and  heads  for  the  Lazy  D  Cafe  where 
he'll  spend  an  hour  having  his  own 
breakfast  and  discussing  the  affairs  of 
the  day  with  other  farmers  and  vint 
ners. 

August  Sebastiani  is  respected  in  the 
wine  industry,  but  he  admits  that 
some  of  his  ideas  are  unconventional . 
In  clearing  land  for  new  vineyards,  he 
has  spared  groves  of  stately  oak  trees 
despite  the  fact  they  occupy  valuable 
land  and  siphon  water  from  the  nearby 
vines.  "The  view  is  worth  more  than 
the  small  loss  in  production,"  he  says. 

To  August  Sebastiani,  the  quality 
of  life,  like  the  quality  of  wine,  is  all 
important.  And  if  it  takes  a  bit  of  ex 
tra  effort  to  achieve,  the  rewards  in 
each  instance  far  offset  die  pains. 
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VINEYARDS 


P.O.  BOX  AA  •  SONOMA.  CALIFORNIA  95476 
Telephone    (707)  938-5532 


CONTACT: 

HERBERT  CERWIN 

490  Post  Street,  Suite  528  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Telephone:  (415)  362-2211 


BACKGROUND ,  AUGUST  SEBASTIANI 


August  Sebastian!  was  born  in  1913  in  the  family  home  which 
was  located  just  14  feet  away  from  the  Sebastiani  Cellars „   He 
received  his  name  mostly  because  of  the  month  he  was  born  and  also 
because  in  Italy  the  month  of  August  has  historical  importance. 

Today,  in  California's  ever  expanding  wine  industry,  August 
Sebastiani  is  widely  considered  the  Dean  of  the  California  premium 
wine  industry,  particularly  since  the  death  of  Louis  M.  Martini  in 
1975. 

His  father,  Samuele,  and  his  mother,  Elvira,  had  purchased 
the  old  Mission  Vineyard  and  farming  properties  in  Sonoma  in  1904. 
Equipped  only  with  a  501  gallon  redwood  vat,  a  wheezy  hand  press 
for  crushing  the  grapes  and  a  ramshackle  old  winery  building? 
Samuele  began  his  operations.   Today,  three-quarters  of  a  century 
later,  Sebastiani  Vineyards  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
wineries  in  California. 

August,  now  63  years  old,  and  a  winemaker  his  entire  adult 
life,  is  an  influential  citizen  —  but  one  would  never  know  it  to 
watch  him  in  action .   His  favorite  attire  is  a  pair  of  blue  and 
white  striped  bib  overalls .   For  him  it  is  the  apparel  of  the  day  — 
and  sometimes  of  the  evening  as  well  when  the  Sebastianis  entertain 
important  guests  in  their  home.   He  feels  comfortable  and  more  at 
home  in  his  "stripees",  Sebastiani  explains. 

Today,  surrounded  by  new  and  expanding  vineyards,  aided  in 
his  winery  operations  by  two  sons  and  a  son-in-law,  August 
Sebastiani  has  control  over  an  efficient  and  rapidly  growing  wine 
company.   But,  at  heart,  he  remains  primarily  a  farmer,  conserva 
tionist  and  an  inveterate  bird-watcher  with  an  amazing  rare  bird 
collection. 

After  high  school  and  college  training  at  the  University  of 
San  Francisco,  August  joined  his  father's  wine  operation.   He  had 
already  spent  his  early  years  working  in  and  around  the  cellars 
picking  up  the  subtle  nuances  of  tasting,  blending  and  aging  wines 
Whenever  he  could  he  was  also  in  the  vineyards  learning  to  prune 
and  bud  the  grapevines .   It  seemed  only  logical  that  he  should  be 
come  an  integral  part  of  Samuele  Sebastiani 's  wine  operation   Soon 
August  had  no  other  ambition  but  to  sharpen  his  own  talents  and 
become  a  first-class  winemaker  in  his  own  right. 

In  1936,  23  year  old  August  and  the  former  Sylvia  Scarafoni 
settled  down  to  the  hopefully  tranquil  life  of  Sonoma  County  vine- 
yardist,  vintner  and  homemaker.   But  life  has  never  been  that  quiet 
in  the  wine  country.   There  was  much  entertainment  at  home  where 
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Sylvia  first  gained  a  reputation  as  a  gourmet  cook  and  hostess  and 
now  as  the  author  of  a  best-selling  wine  cookbook  "Mangiamo" . 
Then  along  came  two  sons,  Sam  and  Don,  and  a  daughter,  Mary  Ann. 
Today  there  are  also  five  grandchildren. 

In  the  day-to-day  activities  of  Sebastiani  Vineyards,  Sam  is 
a  strong  right-arm  today  —  active  in  the  laboratory,  in  sales  and 
marketing  and  in  production.   The  younger  son,  Don,  is  also  heavily 
involved  and  a  son-in-law,  Richard  Cuneo,  is  the  company  controller. 

I 

Because  winery- founder  Samuele  became  such  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  early  days  of  Sonoma' s  civic  development,  he  played  a  leading 
role  as  a  property  owner.   In  walking  about  the  downtown  area  today 
one  finds  the  name  of  Sebastiani  above  the  bus  depot  and  other  prop 
erties  in  town.   At  one  time,  the  elder  Sebastiani  owned  the  theater, 
a  skating  rink,  a  bowling  alley,  a  motel,  a  hotel,  a  fruit  and  vege 
table  cannery,  apartment  houses  and  rental  homes  but  the  winery  and 
vineyards  always  had  first  priority  for  the  Sebastiani  family. 

To  the  young  August  "my  father's  shoes  always  looked  very  big". 
However,  he  never  had  any  reason  to  change  his  mind  about  the  role 
he  inherited  from  the  older  patriarch. 

There  is  a  basic  philosophy  which  guides  the  Sebastiani  family 
and  it  stems  from  an  old  saying:  "If  one  glass  invites  another  then 
the  wine  is  good" .   This  is  the  way  old  Samuele  phrased  it  and  this 
is  still  the  feeling  of  August  and  his  sons. 

August  Sebastia-i's  major  love  is  wine  but  he  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  his  love  of  birds  and  bird  conservation  is  long 
lasting  and  passionate.   Described  in  a  1974  edition  of  the  Ford 
Times  magazine  as  "Sonoma 's  Birdman" ,  Sebastiani  is  known  as  one  of 
America's  foremost  rare  bird  collectors.   As  an  internationally 
recognized  ornithologist,  he  maintains  large  aviaries  filled  with 
exotic  swans,  geese,  ducks  and  doves  from  throughout  the  world 
around  his  stone-walled  hilltop  home.   His  collection  of  doves  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  worlds  most  extensive.   Because  of  his  keen 
interest  and  knowledge  of  wildfowl,  the  Federal  Government  awarded 
Sebastiani  a  rare  pair  of  trumpeter  swans  for  safekeeping  and  breed 
ing  purposes.  He  has  worked  on  the  tule  goose  project  where  he 
furnished  radio  sending  equipment  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  nesting 
grounds  of  the  tule  goose. 

Among  the  ninety  or  so  varieties  of  doves  that  he  has  there 
are  many  on  the  endangered  list.  He  is  not  only  trying  to  build  up 
a  supply  of  these  birds  to  help  preserve  the  species  but,  also  trying 
to  interest  other  breeders  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  form  of  a 
world  bank  of  doves.  He  is  attempting  to  have  some  of  the  rare  swans 
and  geese  breed  in  captivity  so  as  to  develop  strains  that  will  be 
easy  to  breed  in  captivity  in  the  future. 

Each  morning  at  dawn,  this  dedicated  bird  conservationist  heads 
out  for  a  large  vineyard  pond  that  he  maintains  as  a  bird  refuge. 
Here  at  times  can  be  seen  thousands  of  wild  ducks,  geese  and  swans 
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that  use  the  pond  as  a  refuge  ,  a  place  to  rest  away  from  the  perils 
of  the  hunter.  Many  of  the  local  waterfowl  that  do  not  migrate  use 
this  pond  as  a  feeding  place  for  themselves  and  their  young „ 
Sebastiani  doesn't  encourage  visitors  to  the  ponds  or  to  his  aviaries 
but  he  is  hopeful  that  other  farmers  will  establish  their  irrigation 
ponds  as  bird  refuges. 

There  are  always  the  sounds  of  grandchildren,  bustling  noises 
from  the  kitchen  and  a  surplus  of  family  friends  and  special  guests 
around  the  handsome  stone  residence  close  to  the  winery  and  situated 
high  above  the  adjacent  vineyards.   With  walls  14  inches  thick  and 
Spanish-Italian  architecture,  the  Sebastiani  residence  is  unique, 
just  as  the  cellars  have  been  recognized  by  the  State  of  California 
as  a  Historical  Landmark  marked  by  a  bronze  plaque  at  the  entrance  to 
the  tasting  room. 

Sebastiani  has  had  many  offers  to  sell  the  winery  but  he  has 
rejected  all  these  opportunities  over  the  years  while  at  the  same 
time  actually  expanding  the  vineyards  and  purchasing  new  and  more 
modern  equipment  and  trying  to  produce  ever-improving  wines «,   The 
Sebastiani  Vineyard  property  is  one  of  a  handful  of  family-owned 
wineries  which  still  remain  in  business ,  as  the  past  decade  has  seen 
large  corporations  taking  over  many  of  the  former  independents .   "The 
wine  business  is  our  life — why  should  we  give  it  up?"   August  asks 
rhetorically.   Instead,  constant  improvement  takes  place  within  the 
walls  of  the  cellars.   New  oak  casks  and  ovals  come  into  place  beside 
old,  steel- jacketed  fermenting  tanks  and  cooling  equipment  are  added, 
binning  rooms  and  bottling  lines  grow  apace  and  new  varieties  of 
grapes  mature  in  the  400  acres  of  vineyards  that  August  and  his  sons 
have  planted. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  earliest  days  when  Samuele  first  came 
from  Tuscany,  first  working  in  the  artichoke  fields,  later  hauling 
basalt  blocks  in  a  horse  cart  to  gain  enough  money  to  purchase  the 
old  Mission  Vineyard  properties.   Today  the  "big  shoes"  of  Samuele 
Sebastiani  are  amply  filled  by  his  son  August  —  who  meantime  works 
as  a  devoted  father  and  stern  critic,  teaching  his  own  sons  the 
importance  of  learning  every  facet  of  the  business  they  will  some 
day  conduct  in  the  quiet  countryside  of  Sonoma. 
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Abshire  Ranch,  6-7 
Adams,  Marty,  76-77 
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American  Vineyard  Foundation,   88 
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Ball-Incon  Glass  Company, 
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Bruce  Cohen  Winery,   37 
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California  Wine  Association,   28 
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